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me | TRE cae c New-Yorker. But the lonely spot was a fitting home bold veheu . mingled with a reckless i ay 
a ° For the mystic being of my story; : : 
. (nom AN UNPUBLISHED TALE OF SHETLAND.) acter tay C acara Nah Suse, character, an intellect of superior endowments, @ pride and 
f low the hanated Ocean ambition which would brook neither insult nor oppositien,,® 
-e-— THoves far below unted crag And round were piled, nal " Parse 
.@-. atiidine ’ per sufficiently violent, a ki noble heart which 
r Sang moaningly iy surge, In grandeur wild, 
6 and demon-like, the bh could sympathise with beauty and suffering, reckless of prip- 
Brect aud a mm Sie Sag Rocks with the flight of ages hoary, ith. ad of pas RURAL 
ag, ace ty baat te Above, ribbed with fragments of porphyry stone, ero ee i as prays by 9 
Mae While sunlight gave the mvuntain, brown The mountain calead tes leaflene cone; government atoo ulgent mother, and a 
: Sperintan ngimaer, and, woering shanasin dong and wide, as violent and impetuous as himself, his temper is irritated, 
nan ee ee Shunssidnenne dela innate sous side. his independence and decision of character exe copyerted 
peogn ad the cliff = Murmurs, born in caverns dark, into defiance and cbstinacy, and his passions confirmed im 
: : ahson ol ” a ~aeryt . Came up where the lonely crag was rifted; their mastery over his better judgement. a 
5 be wh catenr “s pon Er ge And reefs, to wreck the gallant bark, acts in strict accordance with his . r, he 
of While'faded mast and spar from sight. perenne twntgter fos. cote forced, by an uncommon degree of rage on his father’s part 
a, Stet well cocld pon mort ante me ie Me oe ws eee and of haughtiness on his own, to quit his home; and with 
‘he rs e watera struck with earthq sound, 
And figure of that grim, weird woman ; Oo, rechiag on,to enidanen tied, ~ conflicting arg of Peet rada affection, phere 
- One, gazing, would have thought the race In cold, unlighted caves were lost. ces his journey to the city. Itisa starlight _ 
= She darkly sprang from more than human. No leafy shrub, with blossoms hung, he travels on with a hurried and irregular step. ! 
~-—@- The garment round her shoulders cast Rich odor on the light winds flung ; ing and hopeful feelings had left him, and melandholy and 
= Was by a silver brooch made fast; Nor bush with dewy berries bright self-accusing thoughts were pessing in his soul ye¢ bie wind 
And, crested by a raven feather, The small birds tempted to alight ; was made up, and supported by a kind of dogger obstinacy.” 














A bonnet muffled up her head, 
Dark with the stains of time and weather ; 


Her shrivelled neck was bare,—and thread, 


Whose coloring was caught from night, 
Depended from a distaff light, 


And not one blade of grassy green 

Gave freshness te the barren scene ; 

But meet was the place for its occupant old, 
Communion with spirits of evil to hold. W.H.C.H. 


Arriving at the city, be finds his old scheoléellow, Isaac 
Beckford, on whom he depends for assistancn, and to whem 
he in effect commits his destiny. Unknown te Thorntea, 
Isaac is « crafty, selfish, unprincipled villain. Fee his own 


: * —EEE secret under a specious show of disinterested 
That near her lay, with noxious weeds, See ‘the Mew-Vérkes purposes, 
On which the dew yet shone in beads, sevisw. © New-Serker |! friendship, he assists Tom tothe utmost of his ‘wbilitiés. By 


And plants of power that flourish best 
When plaintively the night-wind grieves— 
When Day has faded in the West, 
And other flowers have shut their leaves. 
Low on the forehead of the crone 
The hair in grisly masses grew ; 
Her lips were shrunker, and the bone 
Of her lean cheek shone clearly through 
The parchment-like and wrinkled skin, 
That lay in furrows long and deep: 
Like some foul votary of sin, 
Just risen from a dreamless sleep, 
And merry with a fearful mirth 
By reason of return to Earth— 
Exulting that foul charm again 
To generate disease and pain 
Was in her keeping, stood the hag 
Surveying Ocean from the crag. 
The glad bird hushed its warbled strains 
When flitting by. Within her veins 
The fountains of vitality 
Long in appearance had been dried, 


POEMS AND PROSE WRITINGS—By R. H. Dana.—No. Ill. 

In reading the prose writings of distinguished poets, we 
always feel an interest, separate from that which is derived 
from their own merits. We feel that we already know some- 
thing of their minds—that we have already seen their most 
glowing thoughts and sentiments embodied in the forms mest 
congenial to them; and we feel a curiosity, if it be nothing 
higher, to see the same bright imaginiags, the same tender 
sensibilities and affections, clad in the more common and 
homely garb of prose. We certainly should not read the 
prose writings of Milton, magnificent as they are in them- 
selves, with precisely the same interest, had we never seen 
Paradise Lost, Comus, or Lycidas. The Letters of Cowper 
and Burns would be less interesting did we know nothing of 
the poetry of their authors. And, for our own part, we should 
never open the Evening Post, if we had not heard it said that 
the author of ‘ Thanatopsis,’ and ‘The West Wind,’ penned 
its editorials. We see the same persons from two different 
points of observation, and, indeed, in some cases, in two dif- 
ferent attitudes strikingly contrasted. We acquire a nearer 


a long series of cunning artifice, be involves him in one difi- 
culty after another, using his passions and even his virtues to 
bring about his own hellish designs, and finally draws him on 
to utter ruin. But now comes the retribution. Thornton 
discovers all his baseness, and becomes his own svenger by 
murdering his enemy. About the same time hie father and 
mother both die, es he is conscious, through his own instre- 
mentality. Under the torturing consciousness of his crimes, 
the scorching agony for the misery he had caused his pe- 
rents, and his affliction for their death, his intellect Jeses ite 
balance, and he struggles on through the thick darkucss of 
insanity. He wanders away, a cheerless maniac; end at 
last dies in the hut of a fisherman. His death-scene is one 
of affecting pathos, and is described with soubstirring ele- 
quence. 

Such is the scanty outline of a story which Dana hes 
clothed with moving power and intense interest. Hebes eat 
forth, in bold and striking characters, the utter basenese and 
the intellectual as well as mora! deprevity of crite, in even 
its most seductive and glittering garb; while the influence of 


Though the red twinkle of her eye — ; : : ._ || goodness and innocence, on even the basest and most reck- 
Debility of frame belied; end cere intimate Gequaiethnne with “aa ; = = ne" lees minds, is portrayed with strength and fidelity, The 
And fiercely by the fire of Hate respect, it comes nearer to @ glance upon ir domestic characters are drawn with much clearness and individuality, 


Her glance at times was lighted up. 
In one hand, to unravel Fate, 





every-day concerns. 
This influence is by no means lacking in the prose writings 





and the incidents of the narrative are related with distine> 
ness and an impressive earnestness. The characters of the 


She held an old enchanted cup, of Dana; but, unlike another instance we have mentioned, it || widow and her daughter are truly admirable: the former 
Whose handle cunningly resembled does but heighten the interest which would arise from them- || meek and contented in her poverty, overwhelmed with mis» 
The knotted snake in act tu spring, selves; it has nothing to do with its creation. They have || fortunes and afflictions, but calm and strong in ber relisnes 
ayn. he ae that in them which would command respect and attention, || on her God; the latter mild and gentle in her innocanee, eeu 
be, rs — Mie if the poetry had never been written. Indeed, they possess || stant and devoted in filial affection, unchanging im her love, 
lone, Of freestone made and grepite block, the same general characteristics: there are in them both the |! patient and resigned in her suffering. That of Isage Becky 
a ones one —e same depth and delicacy of thought, the same thrilling sensi- || fyrd is detestable to the last. There is, pot one single in 
—_——=s Staammntentiedh tus tn cote bility, the same marked originslity, and the same grand || stance in which we can approve his conduct. Ip his most 
On rugged roof and side of stone imaginations; and neither can be fully understood and appre- |} friendly offices toward Thornton, there is a continual exhibi- 
With hanging lichen overgrown. ciated without an acquaintance with the other. tion of selfish intentions and of mean and low passions, which, 
The lintel of the cot was low, The prose writings embraced in this edition of Dana's || joined to his utter destitution of every victuous principle, 
And piping winds could come and go works were originally published in numbers, at irregular in- || excite against him our unmitigated aversion. His envy and 
Te Through fissures in the granite gray, tervals, under the title of ‘The Idle Man;’ and with them || secret hate of all who are above him, his sly cunning aad hie 
et i i at were published articles, in prose and poetry, furnished by || remorseless treachery, bar out every feeling of pity for bis 
8 aaah age a some of his friends, and among them Washington Allston and || fate. There is also an excellent moral in the story. We 
Proud perch of eagles! in the moss Bryant. Its publication was discontinued after the appear- || see Thornton proveeed of a ashe Dent, elegant mi 

Of ages richly habited, ance of the fifth number. and of strong passions ; and “it seems to depend upon the 
LES. Grew not in stately beauty there, The first of these is a tale bearing the title of ‘Tom Thorn- || mere turn of circumstances whether he make « good or & 

; Green banners flinging to the air ; ton.’ It is the fictitious biography of » youth possessed of a || bed man.” We see him giving the rein to his gaasiones= 








casting behind him all the restraints offs 
and rushing forward in the path whieh. jis pride’ : 
sions mark out for him; and we see him ruinéd. In all the 
characters of the piece we see something to serve either asa 
modgl ¢rabeacop. The headstrong temper and reckless- 
ness. of ton, the impatience of his father, and his mo- 
thet’@ foolish itidalgétic’, the heartless villainy of Beckford, 
he Ytiiet Wid Holy spirit of the widow Wentworth, the selfish- | 
Wnese ‘and titiprincipled ambition of Mrs. Henley—are all be- 
Sfere ‘ud i We’ hitve but to listen te the warning, and to follow 
“he " 
so Bawatd and Mary’ is the title of the second tale in this 
“Callection. * Tt is'a * love story,’ but it is infinitely removed 


oi" % sickly attempts at sentimentality which are com- 





“fnon by this name, It is a complete bringing 
rich affections and holy sympathies which, in 
ite Of all that sincere or affected stoiciem can say, consti- 
} distinctive and most pleasing features of humanity. 
“Tlie Géepest and most secret workings of the heart—the 
“moat subtle and refined exercises of sympathising affections 
‘afe hére developed and expressed with so perfect a truth as to 
bespeak @ most intimate acquaintance with human nature in 
wall its forms and conditions. We quote the following from 
an 
. “To deeply and to believe our love.returned, and yet 
“tbe epeaible K we should not make our love known, is 
bene of whe hardest trials a man con undergo. It asks the 
“more: of us, becadse the passion is the most secret in our na- 
tures. , All'sympathy is distasteful except that of one being, 
pnd that, in such a case, we must deny ourselves. In our 
sorrow . loss of friends, if we sbun direct and proffered 
0 i, we love the asétagings which another's pity 
endroinisters to us, in the gentle ‘tones, mild manners, kind 
dooka,.and nameless little notices which happen in the num- 
-berlegs affairs of daily life. But the man that loves and is 


inhi PY> starts at a soothing voice as if he were betrayed; 
Ges aided in ‘affectionate regard upon him seem to search 
chisteart ¢ his way iv not in the’ path of other men, and his 
sufierings mivet be borne unseen and alone. 

_' Thie severance from the world, this desertion of inter- 
‘course with man, gives a bitterness to grief greater than any 
Wil fe shares in; and yet here, we drink it of ourselves; we 
‘make our dwn solitude, root up the flowers in it, and watch 
-them as they wither; we lay it bare of beauty and make it 

mpty of life, and then feel as if others bad spoiled us and 
ft us to perish. Relief from troubles may be found in so- 

‘iety ‘and employment; but unprosperous love goes every 
where with a’man ; his thoughts are for ever upon it; it is in 
thimend aroand him like the air, breaking bis night rest, and 
geusing him to hide himself from the morning light. The 
music of the open sky sings a dirge over his joys, and the 

‘trees of the forest droop over tbe grave of all he held 

-dear, * - * * * 
«We may cut a twig, and set it in the ground, and keep 
at earth loose about it: and in afew years, what diminutive 
nge we look like under its long, cool branches! Its growth 
av an hidden tas it ix silent ; and when it loys itself out upon 
the air, @deautiful mystery, with its web of glossy leaves 

; 1 ani sunshine, do we look up into it with 

ny other feeling than that of glad worship? And yet we 
& W more of its origin, and had more to do with making it 

‘what ittiow is; than we have part or knowledge in a tythe of 
edit wedecide en so familiarly.” 

w"'Phis; end* The ‘Son,’ are the most pleasing of the whole, 
itteemuch as’ they have to do with gentle and pleasing emo- 
tions and affections of thé heart, instead of wild and stormy 
Passions! Tie latter is little more than a simple—and, from 
ite itiplicity,‘the more toaching—record of the feelings of a 
gyoang man “ofa thoughtful, dreamy mind,” whdse whole 
heats Was’ centred in his domestic relations, on the occasion 
of his mothiet’é death. We would give it entire did our space 
pernite said we should only mat it by making extracts. 

“ Péal Felton’ ié wittiont doubt the most powerful of all 
the tuthor's prose writings; and indeed we know not where 
i superior ia this respect can be found in the writings of any 
off Who lias'attempted ‘this form of composition. We dare 
nOt ntteihipt'to anulyze it; we will not give the story, but con- 

" to a few remarks'on its character. The ‘hero’ 
it tépresented as a man of strong passions, of a powerful 

— Of & crédulous and even jealous disposition, and 

stro lieder.’ His mind appears to be defective in its 
midst "essential attributés—in judgement, and in all those 
qfiiiities whidh ate necessary to success in worldly matters. 
Hisfeetings were aturally of the deepest and most powerful 
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Ct his seclusion from saeiety. had given a still darker shade 


to his sensibilitids, while it had barred him from sympathy 
with hig fellow men, so necessary to a mind of such a tem- 
perament. He had thus created for and within himself a 
world in which to live and exercise those passions and intel- 
lectual endowments, for which he found no outward objects. 
Phis continual feeding upon himself produced a distrust of 
his own character and of his power to please, and a deep- 
seated jealousy of others. He gradually yields to this, and 
under the force of circumstances, and the torture of his own 
thoughts, he loses all self-control. His passions are like out- 
ward resistless demons, that drive him on, powerless, to his 
fate. Naturally superstitious, his strong and gloomy imagina- 
tion cunjures up phantoms of horror; he clothes them in the 
vestments of hell, and yields to their power. 

All these various emotions are painted in colors of living 
fire. We see them at first dividing their mastery with the 
noble intellect and natural sympathies of the man, gradually 
waxing stronger and stronger, and acquiring more and more 
control over the soul; we see him in his struggles with them, 
plunged into misery equalled but not exceeded by the anguish 
of a gnawing conscience; until at last they hurl the mind 
from its share of the throne, and drive the unhappy being 
headlong into the tortures of his own hellish imagination. 
The characters in this tale are drawn with a master’s skill; 
the scenes of nature are painted with vivid colors, mellowed 
by the light of his own soul; the workings of the passions 
are shown with ‘ lightning like revelation ;’ sketches of par- 
ticular incidents are indited with true dramatic reality and 
power; and there is a depth of feeling and an earnestness of 
expression which fasten it strongly upon the sympathies of 
the reader. Paul Felton, in his ‘fiery openness,’ in his cre- 
dulity and jealousy, and in the strength and character of his 
passions, is Othello with the Iago within him ; while Esther 
Waring, the Desdemona of the tragedy, cannot fail to gain 
admiration for her innocent but lively spirit, her deep solici- 
tude for Paul, and her open, unsuspecting heart, as well as 
compassion for her fate. 

By no means the least attractive portion of Mr. Dana’s 
prose tales, are the reflections and incidental remarks which 
he has every where scattered through them. They partake 
of the character of the whole, and are the mere overflowings 
of a full heart. There is about them nothing of that straining 
for’ stage effect which we cannot fail to observe in some of 
Bulwer’s works. Wenever meet in Dana’s productions with 
half a dozen pages of mere rhapsody and unmeaning decla- 
mation unconnected with the subject, with a ‘ begging par- 
don’ of the reader,and a permission to‘ skip it if he chouses.’ * 
On the contrary, his thoughts are the natural emotions of a 
lofty mind, not introduced for effect, but naturally suggested 
by the subject, and so clearly interwoven with the narrative 
that without them it would be naked and destitute of interest 
—a body without the animating spirit. 

In the article entitled ‘ Musings,’ Mr. Dana gives us the 
peculiar character of the thoughts and feelings of a man of 
genius: the various hues which outward objects take from 
the assimilating influence of his own spirit; his peculiar 
sources of enjoyment, and the trials which he must endure 
from those who can neither appreciate nor understand the 
workings of his mind. To our view, Mr. Dana’s works are 
convincing proofs that he has here given us an accurate pic- 
ture of his own mind; that the same sources of thought, of 
feeling, and of beauty, that he has here ascribed to the man 
of gemus, exist in himself ;—and in order that the reader may 
form a more just conception of his abilities and of the pe- 
culiar character of his mind than he otherwise could, we 
shall extract as largely as our limits will permit. 


“To the man of fine feeling and deep and delicate creative 
thought, there is nothing in nature which appears only as so 
much substance and form, nor any connexions in life which 
do not reach beyond their immediate and obvious purposes 
Our attachments tv each other are not felt by him merely as 
habits of mind given to it by the customs of life; nor does he 
hold them to be only as the goods of this world, and the loss 
of them as merely turning him forth an outcast from the so- 
cial state—but they are a part of his joyous being; and to 
have them torn from him, is taking from his very nature. 

“+ Life, indeed, with him, in all its connexions and concerns, 
has an ideal and spiritual character, which, while it loses no- 





thing of the definiteness of reality, is for ever suggesting 
a note to‘ The Disowned.’ 








thoughts, takipg new relations, and peopling and givi 
tionjto the imagination. All that the oe falls won dal 3 
‘tha€ totches the heart, run off into airy distance, and the ree 
gions into which thé sight stretches, are alive and bright and 
beautiful with countless shapings and fair hues of the 
dened fancy. From kind acts and gentle words and fond 
looks there spring hosts many and glorious as Milton's am 
gels: and heavenly devds are done, and unearthly: voices 
veard, and forms and faces, graceful and lovely as Ur) 
are seen in the noonday sun. What would only have given 
pleasure for the time to another, or at most be now and then 
called up in his memory, in the man of feeling and imaging. 
tion, lays by its particular and short-lived and irregular ng. 
ture, and puts on the garments of spirityal beings, and takes 
the everlasting nature of the soul. The ordinary acts which 
spring from the good will of social life, take up their dwelj. 
ing within him and mingle with his sentiment, forming a lip 
Ue society in his mind, going on in harmony with its generous 
enterprizes, its friendly Jabora and tasteful pursuits. 
undergo a change, becoming a portion of him, making a 

of his secret joy and melancholy, and wandering at la 
among his far-off thoughts. All that his mind falls in with, 
it sweeps along in its deep and swift and continuous flow, 
and bears onward with the multitude that fills its shoreless 
and living sea. 

‘So universal is this operation in such a man, and 0 in 
stantly does it act upon whatever he is concerned about, that 
a double process is going on within him, and he lives, ag jt 
were, a two-fold life. Is he, for instance, talking with you 
about a north-west passage, he is looking fur off at the ice 
islands, with their turreted castles and fuiry towns, or at the 
penguin, at the southern pole, pecking the rotten sea-weed on 
which she has lighted, or he is listening to her distant and 
lonely cry, within the cold and barren tracts of iceyet all 
the while he reasons as ingeniously and wisely as you. His 
attachments do not grow about a changeless and tiring obj 
—pbut be it filial reverence, Abraham is seen sitting at the 
door of his tent, and the earth is our green pasture for flocks 
and herds: or be it love, she who is dear to him is seen ing 
thousand imaginary changes of situation, and new incidents 
are happening, delighting his mind with all. the distinctness 
and sincerity of truth. So that while he is in the midst of 
men, and doing his part in the affairs of the world, his spirit 
has called up a fairy vision, and he is walking in a fairy 
dream :—it is round about him in his sorrows for a consola- 
tion; and out of the gloom of his affliction he looks forth upon 
a horizon touched with a morning twilight, and growing 
brighter on his gaze. Through pain ard poverty and the 
world’s neglect, when men look cold upon him, and his friends 
are gone, he kas where to rest atired spirit, that others know 


not of, and healings for a wounded mind, which-others can | 


never feel. 

“ And whois of so hard a nature that he would deny him 
these? If there are assuagings for his spirit which are never 
ministered to other men, it has tortures and griefs and a fear 
ful melancholy, which need them more. He brought into the 
world passions deep and strong, senses tremulous and thrill 
ing at every touch, feelings delicate and shy, yet affectionate 
and warm, and anardent and romantic mind. He has dwelt 
upon the refinements and virtues of our nature, till they have 
almos: become beauties sensible to the mortal eye, and te 
worship them he has thought could hardly be idolatry. 

* + + . > 


“When such a one turns away from men, and is left alone 
in silent communion with nature and his own thoughts, and 
there are no bonds on the movements of the feeling, and no 
thing on which he wauld shut his eyes, but God's own hand 
has made all before him as it is, he feels his spirit opening 
upon a new existence, becoming as broad as the sun and air, 
as various as the earth, over which it spreads itself, and 
touched with that love which God has imaged in all he has 





formed. His senses take a quicker life, and become our re 
fined and exquisite emotion; and the etherealized body is | 


made, as it were, a spirit in biiss, His soul grows stronget 
and more active within him, as he sees life intense and work- 
ing throughout nature; and that which is passing aWay 
sinks itself with the eternal, when he finds new life beginning 
even wrth decay, and bastening to put forth in some other 
grove of beauty, and become a sharer in some new delight. 
His spirit is ever awake with happy sensations, and ¢ 

and innocent and easy thoughts. Soul and body are blend- 
ing into one; the senses and thoughts mix in ene delight ; he 
sees a universe of order and beauty, and joy and life, of which 
he becomes a part, and finds himself carried along in the 
eternal going-on of nature. Sudden and short-lived passions 
of men take no hold upon bim; for he has sat in boly thought 
by the roar and hurry of the stream, which has rushed oa 
from the beginning of things; and he is quiet in the tumult 
of the multitude, for he has watched the tracery of leaves 
playing safely over the foam. 

“ The innocent face of nature gives him an open and fair 
mind; pain and death seem passing away, for all about him 
is cheerful and in its spring. His virtues are not taugbt him 
as lessons, but are shed him and enter into him tike the 
light and warmth of the sun; and amidst the variety of the 
earth, he sees.a fitness which frees him 
of rule, and lets him abroad, to find a pleasure in all things 
and order becomes a simple feeling of the soul. 
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« Reli to such a one, bas thoughts and visions and 
pale gh as it were, with @ holier and brighter 
light than falls on other men. The love and reverence of the 
Creator make their abode in his imagination, and he gathers 
about them earth and airand ideal worlds, His heartis made 
glad with the perfectness in the works of God, when he con- 
siders that even of the multitude of things that are growing 
up and decaying, and of those which have come and gone, on 
which the eye of man has never rested, each was as fair and 
complete as if made to live for ever for our instruction and 


delight. 4 
«Freedom and order and beanty and grandeur, are in ac- 


cordance in his mind, and give largeness and hight to his 
thoughts; he moves among the bright clouds; he wanders 
away into the measureless depths of the stars, and is touched 
by the fire with which God has lighted them—all that is made 
partakes of the eternal, and religion becomes a perpetual 
pleasure,” 

The article on Kean’s acting convinces us at once of his 
nice powers of observation and of discrimination, as well as 
of appreciating whatever is valuable in the performances of 
others. Itis from sucha mind, deeply acquainted, as he 
evidently is, with the master spirits of English literature, 
that we should like to see a series of papers on the merits of 
those old English writers, and also on the characters of Shak- 
speare: not a mere well-written eulogy or a hasty and shal- 
low estimate of character: not the superficial criticism of 
Addison or Johnson; but a deep, philosophical investigation 
bya kindred spirit. In short, we want just such an examin- 
ation as we are convinced Dana could give us. 

Throughout all his writings, prose as well as poetry, we 
cannot fail of being struck with the heartfelt sincerity which 
every where pervades them. We see that he is not writing 
merely to please a literary taste, but to draw towards him 
the warm feelings and affections of the human heart: not to 
acquire admirers, but friends. And no one. can like his 
writings who will not at the same time Jove the man. This 
is an amiable feature in the writings of any one, and more 
particularly at the present day, when there is s0 much mawk- 
ish affectation of literary taste in the world—when we meet 
with so much that is bright and glittering, and so little that is 
really valuable—so little that comes from the depths of a 
feeling heart. We may see a beautiful ani touching exam- 
ple of this in the‘ Letter from the Ii] Man to his Old Friends,’ 
prefixed to his Prose Writings. The whole letter is worthy 
of its author, (which is its highest praise,)—but the follow- 
ing selection strikes us as particularly beautiful : 

“ Separating from my own that which my friends furnished 
me, is like parting with old companions. ‘The Hypochon- 
driac’ must here take his leave of the world for the present, 
and the public must give up a little more good prose, and 
some true poetry. But the poetry from Mr. Bryant they will 
not luse; that they will find lying amongst his other beauti- 
ful and precious things in the work which he not long ago 
gave to the world. 

“ But ‘ The West Wind,’—the title of the last thing which 
he wrote for me—I must part with that too. If it had been 
written purposel; to follow ‘Paul Felton,’ it could not have 
been more appropriate, it breathed such a calm through one, 
after witnessing the struggles of that wretched man. Beau- 
tiful as it is in. itself, it will never be the same gentle air to 
me any where else; nor will the pines give out that same 
saddening, yet soothing murmur which they did when they 
grew by the graves of Paul and Esther;—I wish they were 
growing there still!” 

Coleridge in his ‘ Friend’ has the following passage : 

“ To carry on the feelings of childhood into the powers of 
manhood; to combine the child’s sense of wonder and novel- 
ty with the appearances which every day for, perhaps, forty 
years has rendered familiar 


“With sun and moow and stars throughout the year, 
Aud man and woman”— 


this is the character and privilege of genius, and one of the 
marks which distinguish genius from talents. And therefore 
it is the prime merit of genius and its most unequivocal mode 
of manifestation so to represent familiar objects as to awaken 
in the minds of others a kindred feeling concerning them, 
and that freshness of sensation which is the constant accom- 
paniment of mental no less than of bedily convalescence.” 
e: If Dana were to be judged by this standard—and who shall 
dispute its justice 1—where in America should we meet with 
one who more richly deserves the praise of being a man of 
“fine feeling and deep and creative thought’? 
We cannot leave this subject without noticing the treat- 
ment which Mr. Dana has received from the North Ameri- 
can Review. This journal has heretofore stood at the head 


‘tion of manner, a straining after simplicity, vagueness of ex- 
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ing in this exalted station, and devoted to the true interests 
of literature and high-toned criticism, it certainly was to be 
expected that its affairs would be conducted with becoming 
dignity and that its articles would be free from prejudice ana 
characterized by a spirit of research and candor. 

In criticising Mr. Dana’s works its influence has uniformly 
been against them: not that it has openly condemned them 
with a decisive “‘ This won't do”—for the fact could not be 
concealed that they did possess real merit; but its policy has 
been continually to ‘damn with faint praise,’ and to withhold 
the tribute of commendation and encouragement which is the 
due of every literaty man of high talents, particularly in the 
youthful state of our literature. Its pages have never con- 
tained a review of his works worthy the name—a candid erit- 
ical research into his merits. But he has been uniformly 
dismissed with expressions of cold approbation—with re- 
marks that such is a “‘ very pleasing article,” or that this is 
“singularly beautiful ;” and even these expressions of com- 
mendation aré considered much too strong unless greatly 
qualified. Consequently we find laid to his charge, affecta- 


pression and even of unintelligibility—faults, a tithe of which 
if really existing would overbalance the excellences for which 
they give him credit. We will give the following as a speci- 
men of their criticisms. After citing some passages from 
his prose works the reviewer says: 


“ The greater portion of these extracts not only give us no |} 


definite idea of the author's meaning, but hardly furnish the 
most distant clue to it; and we think this language far more 
perplexing than that of the blind man (mentioned by Locke) 
who compared his idea of the color of scarlet to the sound of 
atrumpet. Lavater himself we think would have been non- 
plused in an attempt to explain a look between suspended 
thought and inward contemplation, or an eye with a rich 
haze overit. Then we have thoughts and feelings ts aveling 
off with the sound of a man's voice into infinite distance !— 
So we are told that whatever the eye falls upon runs off into 
airy distance; and finally, that the ordinary actions of so- 
cial life form a society in a man’s mind and wander at large 
among his far-off thoughts !"—(N. A. Review, No. XXXV. 
Art. IV.) 


This is really a “curious piece of criticism,” and is well 
worthy a critic who could pronounce Wordsworth the very 
worst of all models, and Coleridge’s writings mystical, fine- 
spun, indefinite and unintelligible.. His confession, which 
follows the remarks, that he is criticising what he does not 
understand, is wholly gratuitous on his part. We do not be- 
lieve that any individual of ordinary perception would hesi- 
tate to pronounce the passages there condemned, when taken 
in their spirit and connexion, not only perfectly intelligible 
but highly beautiful. ‘ 

We happen to know that a laudatory review of Dana’s 
Idle Man was written and offered for publication by W. C. 
Bryant. Now why was this suppressed and its place sup- 
plied by a common-place article on “ Essay Writing,” in 
which the Idle Man, in connexion with the ‘Club Room,” 
(which was emphatically a dead weight,) was noticed in no 
very favorable manner? And why was a review of Dana's 
works undertaken by a clergyman in Boston, with polite as- 
surances on the part of the editer of the Review that any 
thing from him would meet with attention, and written in 
commendation of Mr. Dana’s talents, rejected, and its author 
slighted? 

Mr. Dana, in conjunction with Professor Channing, was at 
one time editor of the Review. While there he furnished an 
article upon the works of Miss Edgeworth, and another upon 
the character of Hazlitt, in which he exptessed opinions in 
regard to literary matters decidedly opposed to those enter- 
tained by the party who were the final arbiters on all subjects 
concerning the Review. Through the influence of these dif- 
ferences of opinion, which were purely literary, measures 
were forthwith taken which rendered it imperious 62 him to 
abandon his station as editor. He was followed of course 
by no very good will on the part of those into whose hands it 
again fell; and from that time to this he has never been as- 
sisted in the least by the influence of the N. A. Review. 


We are aware how little this will affect the estimation in 
which his works will ultimately be held, as also how lightly 
he would esteem their disapprobation while he had the en- 
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may be well that others should ‘know the real cause of the 
neglect which has been shown him, and also that a journal 
which professes to be the guide of the literary taste and of 
philosophical criticism in this countty can condeseend:to be 
influenced by personal motives. ‘ , 
We have thus expressed in an uncouth manner, but with 
sincere and honest intentions, our opinions, siperficial as they 
are, of the works of Ricuarp H. Dana. We ate-cénviiced 
that his writings will'be far more’ highly hereafter 
than they are at present; and that wete he to favor the liter- 
ary world with any thing more from his pen, be would even 
now find that his ‘ fit audience’ woul! be by no means small. 
We see the evidences of this in the fact that there is among 
us a class of men whose number and influence are ¥ tn- 
creasing,.and whose tastes and feelings are in pny with 
his own, and in the gradual diffusion of these sentiments and 
the generat favor which they ave stéadily acquiring. The 
character of his works is not ephemeral. They will go stesd- 
ily and securely forward, They eanaot sink, for ‘trtene 1s 
, R. 
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he's the New-Yorkes. 
TO THE EVENING STAR. 

Cuixp of the sky! thou art shining now 

Like an ocean pear! on an angel’s brow! 

Thou hast made thy home in my'soul for years, 
And hast always come with the evening tears? ° 
As the sun first stood on the bills of God, * 

When the steps of Time on the mountain trad—_ 
As thy sister looked from the halls of even, 
And beheld thy face in the glass of heaven— 
Child of the sky! evermore shalt thon 

Be the samé dear thing thou art shining now. 


Child of the sky! in thine azure flight, 

Thou art hastening on through the halls ef Night; 
Thou art soaring now to the world above, 

Like an angel winged for the.isles of love; 

Thuu art burning now like the smiles of Yuuth, 
When the soul is touched by the fire of truth, 
Thou art laughing now like an artless child, 

In the purple depths of the air so mild: 

Child ofthe sky! thou art on thy way 

To the glorious realms of eternal diy. 


Child of the sky! in the dewy even, ] 
Thou art dancing now in the halls of heaven ; 


Thou art waltzing now to the rolling spheres, 
Where the stars are notes of evernal years— 
Where the holy ones sing their songs to thee, 
And the choir of God makes the jubile— ~ " 
Where the silver barque.on that heavenly sea . 
Floats away from Time to Eternity : x 
Child of the sky! ever more shalt thou » 
Be the same dear thing thou art shining now. 
Philadelphia, Nov. %8, 1637. 
—_——— 


From Colburo’s New Monthly. 
FEMALE PORTRAIT GALLERY, FROM SGOTT.-BY L.E. L. 
No, 1L—CONSTANEGE. 9 ovine 

Ir is a curious thing, after years have elapsed, toigo 
upon the pages of a favoriteauthor. us more 
forcibly the change that has taken place in ourselves, The 
book is a mental mirror—the mind starts from its own face, 
so much freshness, and so much fire has:passed away, The 
eolors and the light of youth have gone The: 
ment of the man rarely confirms that of the boy. "What was 
once sweet has become mawkish, and the onee sim- 
ile appears little mure than an ingenious conceit, | Bhe sen- 
timent which the heart once beat to applaud bas now no an- 
swering key-note within, and the real is 
against the imagined. It ise great to the poet when 
we return to the volume, and find that: our early creed was, 
after all, the true religion. Few writtre evand this gest so 
well as Sir Waker Scott. We read him at first with an ea- 
gerness impetuous as his own verses years we again 
take up those living pages, and vo dell nabtomcunttied 
away as before. Our choice has changed, perhaps, es to fa- 
vorite passages, but we still find fevorites. Scottis the 
poet of England ; he does for what Homer did 
the heroic age. oat just into dim oblivion, 
living by tradition, ‘veiled by uncertain and ex- 
aggerated ; yet not less the chaos from whence the 
present, which must trace to poet ae men oe 
ness, the acquisitions and the “of to-dey.— 
What constitutes the great epic poet 1 His power of revivify- 
ing the past. It is not ¢ill a nation hes peint 








of that class of works in this country, and has exerted a pew- 


couragement and the best wishes of literary men of the high-! 


gained a certain 
in Sanbabenes to look beck ; but when oo 











‘customary has succeeded to the adventurous and unexpect- 


.ed, then we to trace the Nile of our moral progress to 
, Ny far and bi fountains. It ie this desire which is the 
piration of Walter Scott. From the dim waters he evokes 


_ ins 

‘the shining spirit, and from scattered fragments constructs 

the ‘glorious whole. We cannot sympathize with the regret 
that he resses in one of the exquisite introductions to 
* Marmion,’ when but for want of kingly countenance— 

> * "#Dryden, in immortal strain, 

x ~~ Had raised the Table Round again.” 

be= Dryden lived in an age when the political and moral stand- 

~arde were set at too low a water-mark for the high tides of 

With the most splendid and vigorous versification, 
with an ow hed satire and wit that kad the point of the 

“dagger and ht of the axe, Dryden was deficient in 

‘what Scott He would have lacked the picturesque 

»which calls up yesterday, and the sentiment which links it 

_ with to-day, The machinery of guardian angels which he 


‘ 


y is enough to show that the first design was a failure. 
"Te ise great mistake to revive ex “d superstition. 
Phe gods’are effective in Homer, because both the age o: 


which he. wrote and that in which he wrote believed devout- 
dy in the terrors of their thunder. But the guardian angels 
of , Ireland, and Scotland—St. George, St. Patrick, 
‘and St. Andrew—could never have been more than ingenious 
human inventions. Scott did as much with superstition as 
any modern writer could venture. He gave the omen, the 
phrophecy, and the gramiarye, without which the picture he 
drew would have been incomplete. And what a picture he 
has drawn ! how true, how breathing! It is England exact- 
ly as England was—full of tumult and of adventure, but with 
a rude sense of justice and a dawn of information destined to 
roduce such vast after-growth of knowledge and prosperity. 
No writer has the art of conveying so much by a slight inti- 
mation. Sir Hugh the Heron Bold urges his invitation on the 
English Baron, that he ‘‘ may breathe his war-horse well,” for, 
“The Scots can rein a mettled steed, 
Ps And — couch oy a i 
t. George! a le 
: That have such neighbors te 
Wat Tinlyn gives in three lines an equally vivid notion of the 
consequences of such ‘‘ pleasant pastime :”— 
‘They burn’d my little lonely tower ; 
The foul fiend rive their souls therefor ! 
It had not been burn’d a yeer or more.” 

Not to have your heuse burned over your head for a twelve- 
month seems an unwonted piece of domestic quiet. The 
metre, too, of these noble poems was admirably chosen. It 
is entirely English—it . belongs to the period it illustrates— 
and the battle alone in ‘Marmion’ may show what was its 
spirit and strength. It must, indeed, have rung like a silver 
trumpet amid the silken inanities of the Hayley and Seward 
school. It is quize odd now to read the sort of deprecating 

raise withowhich these poems were received by the estab- 
lished critieal authorities. The expression of popular ap- 
plause is too to be resisted, but while Mr. Scott’s tal- 
ents are universally admitted, he is constantly admonished to 
choose some loftier theme, as if any theme could have been 
better suited to a great national poet than one belonging to 
the histdry of that country whose youth is renewed in his stir- 
ring lines. 

Never did any one-age produce two minds so essentially 
opposed as those of Byron and Scott. Byron idealized and 
expressed that bitter spirit of discontent which has at the 

resent moment takem-e-more material and tangible form.— 
is the iticarnation.of November. From time immemorial 
ivthas been at Englishman's privilege to grumble, and Byron 
gave picturesque language to the universal feeling. He em- 
bodied in bis-heroes what is peculiarly our insular character 
¢ ~~its: shyness, its sensitiveness, and its tendency to morbid 
odes . Scott, on the contrary, took the more com- 
.o mercial fighting side of the character; he embodied its 
o@nterprise and resistance. The difference is strongly shown 
-vfia- the: delineation of their two most marked hernes—‘ Lara’ 
eeand ‘Marmion.’ Both are men brave, unscrupulous, and ac- 
eustomed:to action; but Lara turns disgusted from a world 
whieh to him has neither an illusion nor a ure. Mar- 
mion, on the contrary, desires to pu: sue his career of worldly 
. sadvancement: he looks forward to increased riches and pow- 
aeer, and indulges in no misanthropic misgivings as to the 
eaworth of the acquisition when once gained. Both are attend- 
ced by a ann favorite creation of the olden dramatists; 
Byron’s.ie more than the shadowy but graceful outline: 
« Scout-has worked out his creation truly and severely. The 
Pages in the old drama are entirely poetical creations; they 
s debatable ground between the fanciful and the ex- 
+) isting ; they belong exclusively to the romantic in literature. 
. Thay could only have been fancied when pvetry delighted to 
hold love a creed as well asa passion. The heart called up 
. the sleal to redeem the real, and an attachment was elevated 
by disinterestedness and cy ap se There is a of 
/ this os tree imagination in classic fictions. omen 
were considered as articles of pruperty. The 
oqity Seven lovely captives of the Lesbian line, 
* Skill’d in each art, unmatch’d in form divine— 


jate the wrath of 


fe iat an tated seeks to propitiate 
burg en 


inferior place to the “‘ twice ten vases of 
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refulgent gold,” or to the twelve race-horses destined to form 
part of the offering. Achilles, though he protests that he 
loves the “ beautiful captive of his spear,” yet not only parts 
with her, but, what would almost have been worse to a wo- 
man, parts with her without an adieu, and she is received 
again in silent indifference. She departs without a farewell, 
and returns without a welcome. Briseis, however, loses 
ground in our sympathy, by her lamentation over the body of 
Patroclus:— 
“ The first loved consort of my virgin bed, 

Before these eyes in fatal battle vled : 

Thy friendly hand upreared me from the plain, 

And dried my sorrows for a husband slain. 

Achilles’ care promised I should prove, 

The first, the dearest partner of his love.” 


Certainly the promise of a second husband may be very ef- 
fective consolation for the loss of the first; still it says little 
for the delicacy or the constancy of the lady who was so con- 
soled. But Christianity brought its own heaven tothe things 
of earth; every passion was refined, and every affection ex- 


¢|| ited. Only under the purifying influence of that inward 


world to which it gave light, could sentiment have had its 
birth—and sentiment is the tenth Museand the fourth Grace 
uf modern poetry. 

But in the description of Constance there also is that strong 
perception of the actual, which is Scott’s most marked cha- 
racteristic. He paints her exactly what in all probability she 
would have been; he works out the severe lesson of retribu- 
tion and of degradation. What is the current of Marmien’s 
mind, when 

“Constance, late betray’d and ecorn’d, 

All lovely on his soul return'd: 

Lovely, as when, at treacherous call, 
She left her convent’s peaceful wall; 
Crimson'd with shame, with terror mute, 
Dreading alike escape, pursuit; 

Till love, victorious o’er alarms, 

Hid fears and blushes in his arms ?” 

Such is the first picture; what is the second? 

“ Alas! thought he, how changed that mien, 
How chan; those timid looks have been! 
Since years of guilt and of disguise 
Have arm’d the terrors of her eyes. 

No more of virgin terror speaks 

The blood that mantled in her cheeks: 
Fierce and unfeminine are there, 
Frenzy for joy, for grief despair.” 

It is the strangest problem of humanity—one, too, for 
which the closest investigation can never quite account—to 
trace the progress by which innocence becomes guilt, and 
how those who formerly trembied to chink of crime, are led 
on to commit that at which they once shuddered. The man 
the most steeped in wickedness, must have had his innocent 
and his happy moments—a child, he must have played in the 
sunshine with spirits as light as the golden curla that toss on 
the wind. His little hands must have been clasped in pray- 
er at his mother’s knee; he must, during some moment of 
youth’s generous warmth, have pitied human suffering, and 
wondered how man’s blood could ever be shed by man: and 
if this holds good of man—how much more so of woman!— 
But that it is one of those stern truths which experience forces 
us to know—we never could believe in murder as a feminine 
crime; yet, from the days of Clytemnestra, down to those of 
Mrs. Johnson, who took her trial for murder, “ looking very 
respectable in a black silk cloak and straw bonnet,” woman 
has been urged on to that last and most desperate wicked- 
ness. But the causes of masculine sin are more various than 
those which act upon the gentler sex. A woman’s crime has 
almost always its origin in that which was given to be the 
sweetest and best part of her nature—her affections: a man’s 
influence is much greater over a woman than hers over him 
—almost unconsciously she models her sentiments upon his 
—she adopts his opinions, she acquires the greater pertion 
of her information through his means. As to her character 
—by character, I would wish to express that mental bent, 
which, once taken, always influences, more or less, thet cha- 
racter—“* Love gave it energy, as love gave it birth.” An 
attachment is a woman’s great step in life; for the first time 
she is called up to decide; and on that decision how much of 
the future will rest! There are, of course, many exceptions 
to this rule—there are instances in which the wife has been 
the redeeming angel—but, in nine cases out of ten, the man 
raises or depresses his companion to his own moral level. 1 
remember once staying with a lady who was robbed of a valu- 
able gold chain. The policeman was sent for, and his first 
inquiry was, as to “ who the maid kept company with 1—for 
the London thieves have a regular set ot lovers—and that is 
how half the robberies are committed.” Constance is worked 
out in darker colors than Scott often uses fur his feminine por- 
traits. Our sex, at least, ought to be grateful to him, for how 
divine is the faith he holds in all that is good in us! Even 
with Constance, how much the soul is “ subdued by pity !”"— 
how is the horror relieved by beauty! JI know no description 
conveying such an idea of exquisite loveliness, as that of Con- 
stance before her judges 

‘Her sexa ’s dress belied, 





Obscured hercharms, but could not hide. 
A thonk undid the silken band 
Theat her tresses fair ; 








And down her slender form the 

win — vee and rare. papeene, 
en thus her face was given to yi 

Although so pallid was ths hue, roe 

Tt did a ghastly contrast bear 

To those bright ringlets glistering fair ; 

Her look composed, and steady eye, 

Bespoke a matchless constancy ; 

And there she stood, so calm and 

That, but her breathing did not fa’ 

And motion slight of eye and head, 

And of her bosom, warranted 

That neither sense nor pulse she lacks, 

You might have thought a form of wax, 

Wrought to the very life, was there, 

So still she was, so pale, so fair,’ 

It is wonderful how much Scott contrives to suggest 
imagination. The above picture brings Consenste wikia 
existence so vividly to mind ! 
neath the sway from whence she ence fled;—she fled, timid, 
trusting, and hopeful; the beating heart, impatient of re 
straint, and confident of happiness—the lurking daring shown 
in the very escape, and the native courage in the resolve that. 
could brave all the terrors of superstition. Time passes on— 

‘For three long years I bowed my pride, 
A horse-boy in his train to ride.’ 


Here again the spirit of determination is shown; Constance 


will nos dwell alone, apart— 
‘ Within some lonely bower.’ 
No: she will keep at her lover’s side; in the wide and w 


world she has nothing to do but to wait upon Marmion’s | 


steps. But even that haughty spirit has its sad weak me. 
ments: Sir Hugh has 
‘ Often marked his cheeks were wet 
With tears he fain would hide.’ 


It is a cruel proof of the want of generosity in human nature, 
that an affection tooutterly self-sacrificing always meets with 
an evil return. The obligation for wmch we know there is 
no requital becomes a burden hard to be borne; we take 
refuge in ingratitude. 
quite without ‘ That shuddering chill 
Which follows fast on deed of ill.’ 


And we are glad to lay the blame on any rather thanour | 
seives; and lastly—for small misfortunes are harder to bear | 


than great ones—we are impatient under the minor an 
ances, inevitable in consequence. Marmion had not so much 
exhausted his love for Constance as that he was 
‘ Weary to hear the desperate maid 
Threaten by turn, beseech, upbraid.’ 


Years of misery and mortification had done their work; | 
right and wrong were confuunded together in the firstin’ 


stance. Constance could neither iook forward nor back;— 
she was forced to exist intensely in the present; and that is 


one of the worst punishments that guilt can know. Our’ 


youth is gone from us with all its kindlinesses, its innocent 
fondness, and its graceful a ments ; 'y can only 
‘lead us back 
‘In mournful mockery o'er the shining track 

Of our young life, and pint out every ray 

Of hope and truth we've lost upon the way.’ 
Our future is obscure and threatening; the eyes involuntarily 
turn away; they can see nothing but the phantom—more 
terrible for its indistinctness—of slow, but certain retribu 
tion. Remorse, unattended by repentance, always works 
for evil; it adds bitterness and anger to error. 

Such are the dark materials out of which the character of 
Constance is formed. We can trace its degradation step by 
step; we see how the timid has grown hardened, the res 
lute reckless, and the affectionate cnly passionate. Constant 
contact with coarser natures has seared the finer perceptions, 
and the sense of right and wrong is deadened by hardship, 
suffering, and evi] communion. The character so formed 
has now to be worked upon by the most fearful passion 
which can agitate the human heart—that which is strong 0s 
death and cruel as the grave—the passi jealousy. Th 
name of jealousy is often taken in vain. Henry VIIL is 
called jealous when he was only tyrannical. The mere de 
sire of influence, envy, and irritability of temper, are often 
veiled under the name of jealousy; and many a bus' 
wife talk of ‘being jealous,’ while in reality profoundly im 
different to each other, and only desiring a decent excuse for 
anger; it is oftener envy than any other feeling. But the 
passion of jealousy cannot exist without the passion of leve, 
and is like its parent, creative, impetuous, and credulous. 
Earth holds no misery so great as that of doubting the affec 
tion, which is dearer than life itself; and perhaps it taxes its 
worst shape to a woman. Her attachment is to ber more 
than it ever can be toa man. It enters into her ordinary 
course of existence; it belongs to the small sweet cares of 
every day; while it is not less the great aim and end of her 
being. With her, but ‘ once to doubt’ is not ‘at once to be te 
solved,’ but to plunge into a chaos of small distracting feers. 
How much more raust this be the case when the affection bes 








been one of sacrifice and of dishonor! Constance must have 


watched for weary hours the slightest sign of change; she 
must have feared before she felt—expected long before it 
came—yet scarce believed when it did come. At length the 
fatel hour arrives; she knows that she is ‘betrayed end 


The fugitive nun is again be. | 


Secondly, the conscience is never 
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re 
scorned.’ In the fearful solitude of Lindisfarne, how bitterly { 
must she have numbered every sacrifice made to ‘that false 
knight and falser lover!’ Youth, innocence, hours of tender 
watchfulness, hope on earth, and belief in heaven—all these 
have been given for his sake, who leaves her to perish by a 
dreadful death—and, what is the worst sting of that death, 
leaves her for another. She has attempted the life of her 
rival, and failed; a darker doom yet remains: she will 
‘Give him to the headsman’s stroke, 
Although her heart that instant broke.’ 
Marmion shall not live on with a fairer bride; that heart, 
which had been so unutterably precious to her, shall never be 
the resting-place of another. The fierce and daring love 
which has ruled her through life is with her even in death. 
She gave the fatal packet— 
‘But to assure her soul that none 
Shall ever wed with Marmion.’ 
There is here one exquisite touch of knowledge in feminine 
nature. The grave yawas beneath her teet, opened by her 
lover’s falsehood ; her revenge has pointed the pathway to his 
scaffold; yet ber heart turns to him with an inconsistent re- 
liance, and menaces that dark conclave with fiery visitings 
if ‘ Marmion’s vengeance late should wake.’ She has yet a 
lingering pride in the brave and powerful baron 
‘First amid England’s chivalry.’ 
Scott deprecates censure on him who 
‘ Died a gallant knight, 
With sword in hand for England's right.’ 
Still more might we deprecate it for her ‘ who died in Holy 
Isle.’ The morality of pity is deeper and truer than that of 
censure. The sweetest ani best qualities of our nature may 
be turned to evil by the strong force of circumstance and of 
temptation. 

Constance is but the general history «f those who escape 
from the convent cell of restraint, and lose the softest feath- 
ers of the dove’s wing in the effort. A. few feverish years 
flit by, and then comes the end—despair and death! For 
such a grave there is but one inscription—‘ Implora pace !” 
From the American Monthly Magazine. 

ANECDOTES OF DUELING. 

In most cases of duels growing out of differences in socie- 
ty, it is the man who is most in the wrong whosceks redress. 
He feels himself in the wrong, and therefore in a manner dis- 
graced; he wants something to take off the sense of public 
censure, and he remembers that by the code of honor a duel 
absolves both parties of all that went before it. We remem- 
ber an instance which occurred in a packet ship, where a 
man, either drunk or in some violent excitement, made an 
assault on a table at which several persons—some of them 
ladies—were sitting. The nearest man repelled him by 
force, and was afterwards called upon, at Havre, to fight him 
for his satisfaction. He replied, ‘* Sir, you brought your dis- 
grace upon yourself, and [ will lend you no aid to wipe it off.” 
The answer was most logical, and in accordance with sense, 
and our customs and opinions; but by the code of honor he 
must have fought. And he should have fought forthwith, 
without waiting to learn what, in this case, he would after- 
wards have learned, that his adversary was a felon and fugi- 
tive from justice, and was not a person of sufficient rank to 
be considered in such circumstances, even technically, a gen- 
tleman. 

Lord Brudenell, son of the Earl of Cardigan, ran away with 
a marzied lady, who was afterwards divorced, and he mar- 
ried her, and she is now Lady Brudanell. Buthis Lordship, 
after the first escapade, was somewl.at surprised that he did 
not receive a challenge from the injured husband, and he was 
so anxious te make reparation, that at last he wrote to offer 
it. His note was worded as follows: 

“Sir: Having done you the greatest injury that one man 
can do another, I think it incumbent upun me to offer you the 
satisfaction which one gentleman owes to another in such cir- 
cumstances.” 

The reply was this: 

“My Lorp: In taking off my hands a woman who has proved 
herself a wretch, you have done me the greatest favor that one 
man can do another; and I think it incumbent upon me to offer 
you the acknowledgments which one gentleman owes to ano- 
ther in such circumstances.” 


This man took a cold-blooded view of the case, but he was 
right; revenge, in such a case, is no reparation; and the un- 
worthiness of the cause must completely neutralize its relish. 
Pecuniary di are positively base; and Mr. Bucking- 
ham himself would hardly have thought it worth the trouble 
of pursuing the case through a court of honor to make the cul- 
prit apologize. 

The real cause of tho most violent quarrels is very often 
beyond the reach of evidence or explanation; and this it is 
which accounts for permanent and moral differences breaking 
out on a trivial pretext, which seems like nothing; but is 
backed by old . indefinable slights, rivalries, and 
hoarded animosities. The once notorious Baron Von Hoff- 
man challenged a man for not inviting him to dinner—a 
cause not likely to be avowed, but certainly it was the real 
one. The Baron had lost his trunk in the river, with all his 


him, others denounced him; but this latter class the Baron, 
if he could get at them, was always ready tofight. He knew 
very wellthat the ratio ultima regum, the logic of kings, was 
also the best logic for impostors; and if any thought his cre- 
dentials were short weight, he was ready to throw his pistol 
into the scale. In the case in question, Mr. J-—— R——, 
whom the Baron meé in a certain set where he had access, 
was famous for his good dinners, from whieh the Baron was 
always left out. Weary of this, he called one day on Mr. R. 
and spread his credentials, such as they were, before him, by 
way of removing suspicions which, he said, he had heard R. 
had expressed, and against which he made a labored argu- 
ment. He left his papers, and desired they might be re- 
turned with a note expressive of the impression they pro- 
duced; but R. returned them in a blank envelope. The 
Baron thereupon sent a challenge, which was left at the door 
as if it had been an invitation for dinner. Mrs. R. opened 
it, and immediately replied to it as follows: 

“Sir: Your note is received. My husband will not have 
any thing to do with you under any circumstances; but when- 
ever you produce official proof that you have been aid-de-camp 
to Prince Blucher, as you say, I will fight a duel with you my- 
self. Mary R.’ 


One story suggests another; and to stories about duels 
there is noend. We will make an end of telling them, how- 
ever, with one from Boston, where, we are told, there is a 
correspondence going on still, which began ten years ago 
with achallenge. Mr. A., a bachelor, challenged Mr. B., a: 
married man with one child, who replied that the conditions 
were not equal—that he must necessarily put more at risk 
with his life than the other, and he declined. A year after- 
wards he received a challenge from Mr. A., who stated that 
he tow had now a wife and child, and he supposed therefore 
the uhjection of Mr. B. was no longer valid. Mr. B. replied 
that he now had two children—consequently, the inequality 
still subsisted. The next year, Mr. A. renewed his chal- 
lenge, having now two children also; but his adversary had 
three. This matter, when last heard from, was still going 
on, the numbers being six to seven, and the challenge yearly 
renewed. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE HOUSEHOLD WRECK. 
(Continued.) 

I sHALL not rehearse circumstantially, and point by point, 
the sad unfolding, as it proceeded through successive revela- 
tions to me, of all which had happened during my state of 
physical incapacity. When I first became aware thet my 
wandering senses had returned to me, and knew, by the ces- 
sation of all throbbings, and the unutterable pains that had 
so long possessed my brain, that I was now returning from 
the gates of death, a sad confusion assailed me as to some in- 
definite cloud of evil that had been hovering vver me at the 
time when I first fell into a state of insensibility. For atime 
1 struggled vainly to recover the lost connexion of my thoughts, 
and I endeavored ineffectually to address myself to sleep. I 
opened my eyes, but found the glare of light painful beyond 
measure. Strength, however, it seemed to me that I had, 
and more than enough, to raise myself out of bed. I made 
the attempt, but fell back, almost giddy with the effort. At 
the sound of the disturbance which [ had thus made, a woman 
whom I did not know, came from behind a curtain, and spoke 
tome. Shrinking from any communication with a stranger, 
especially one whose discretion I could not estimate in mak- 
ing discoveries to me with the requisite caution, I asked her 
simply what o’clock it was. 

“ Eleven in the fi ,” she replied. 

“* Aad what day of the month ?” 

“ The second,’’ was her brief answer. 

I felt almost a sense of shame in adding—‘ The second ! 
but of what month ?” 

“ Of June,” was the startling rejoinder. 

On the 8th of April I had fallen ill, and it was now actu- 
ally the second of June. Oh! sickening calculation! revolt- 
ing register of hours ! for in that same moment which brought 
back this one recollection, perhaps by steadying my brain, 
rushed back in a torrent all the other dreadful remembrances 
of the period, and now the more so because, though the event 
was sull uncertain as regarded my knowedge, it must have 
become dreadfully certain as regarded the facts of the case, 
ard the happiness of all who were concerned. Alas! one 
little circumstance too painfully assured me that this event 
had not been a happy one. Had Agnes been restored to her 
liberty and her home, where would she have been found but 








watching at my bedside? That too certainly I knew, and 
inference was too bitter to support. i“ ad , 

On this same day, some hours afterwards, upon Hannah's 
return from the city, I received from her, and heard with per- 
fect calmress, the whole sum of evil which awaited me. 
Little Francis—she took up her tale at that t—* was 
with God:” so she expressed herself. He died of the 
same fever which had attacked me—had died and been buried 
nearly five weeks before. Too probably he had caught the 
infection from +? Almost—such are ices of human 
re we nen could have rejoiced that this young memo- 
rial of my vanished happiness had vanished also. It gave me 





letters of introduction, and uently, till more came, his 
mtanding was not well ascertained, . 


Some persons received 


Seep, erheon, San hee should thus have closed 
upon before 1 had seen his fair little face again. But I 





steeled my heart to hear worse things than this. Next shes 
went on to inform me that already, on the first or second day., 
of eur calamity, she had taken upon herself, without, waiting , 
for authority, on observing the rapid approaches of iliness.in ; 
me, and arguing the state of helplessness which would follow, | 
to write off at.once a summons in the most urgent terms to | 
the brother of my wife. This gentleman, whom I shall call 

Pierpoint, was a bigh-spirited, generous young man as I have, 


ever known. When I say that he wasa that at, 
one season of the year he did little else than his dor- | 
ling amusement of fox-huntiag, for which he had al-: 


most a maniacal passion—saying thie, I shell already have. 
prejudged him in the saelne de many, who fancy ali such . 
persons the slaves of corporel enjoyments, But, with eub-. 
mission, the truth,lies the other way. According to my @x-. 
perience, people of these habits have their bodies more than. 
usually under their command, as being subdued by severe ex-, 
ercise ; and their minds neither better nor worse on @f aver) 
age than those of their neighbors, are more available from be-, 
ing so much more rarely morbid hebits in that. 
uneasy yoke-fellow of the in body. He at. 
all events wus a man to justify in his own persoa.this way of, 
thinking; for he was a man not only of sound, but even of 
bold energetic intellect, and in all moral respects one whom 
any man might feel proud to call his friend, This youug) 
man, Pierpoint, without delay obeyed the summons; and. om 
being made i with what had already passed, the, 
first step he was to call upon Barratt, and without fur- 
ther question than what might ascertain his identity, he pro- 
ceeded to inflict upon him a severe horse-whipping. A worse 
step on his sister's account he could not have taken. Previr: 
ously to this popular feeling had run strongly against Barratt, 
bat now its unity was broken. A mew element was. iatro- 
duced into the question: Democratic feelings were armed 
gai is outrage; gentlemen and nobles, it was said, 
thought themselves not amenable to justice; and again, — 





majesty of the law was offended at this intrusion upon an 


fair already under solemn course of adjudication. Every 
thing, however, passes away under the healing of time, 
and this also faded frem the public mind. P. remem- 
bered also that he was a brother, and in that , at 


any rate, had a right to some allowances for his intemper- 
ance; and what quickened the oblivion of the affair was, 
which in itself was sufficiently strange, that Barratt did not 
revive the case in the public mind by seeking legal reparation 
for his injuries. It was, however, still matier of regret that 
Pierpoint should have indulged himeelf in this movement of 
passion, since undoubtedly iz bruke and disturbed the else 
uniform stream of public indignation by investing the original 
aggressor with something like the character of an injured per- 
son; and therefore with some set-off to plead against his own 
wantonness of malice ; his malice might now asaumw the noble 
aspect of revenge. 

Thus far, in reporting the circumstances, Hannah had dal- 
lied—thus far I had rejoiced that she dallied, with the main 
burden ef the wo; but now there remained nothing to dally 
with any longer—and she rushed along in her narrative, hur- 
rying to tell—I hurrying to hear. A second, a third.exami- 
nation had ensued, then a final committal—all this within a 
week. By that time all the world was agitated with the case; 
literally not the city only, vast as the city waa, but the na- 
tion was convulsed and divided into parties upon the question, 
Whether the prosecution were one of mere malice or not? 
The very government of the land was reported to be equaily 
interested, and almost equally divided in opinion. In this 
state of public feeling came the trial. Image to yourself, oh 
reader, whosoever you are, the intensity of the excitement 
which by that time had arisen in or? pre to be spectators 
of the scene—then image to yourself the effect of all this, a 
perfect consciousness that in herself as a centre was settled 
the whole mighty interest of the exhibition—thet. interest 
again of so dubious and mixed character—sympathy in some 
with mete misfortune—sympathy in others with female frailty 
and guilt, not perhaps fou upon an absolute unwavering 
belief in her innocence even amongst those who were most 
loud and positive as partisans in affirming it,—and then re- 
member that all this hideous scenical display and noteriety 
settled upon one whose very nature, constitutionally timiri, 
recoiled with thetriple agony of womanly 
dignity—of insulted innocence, from 


ments of the case, and you may faintly enter into the situation 
of my poor Agnes.. Perhaps the best way to express itat 
once is by recurring to the case of a young Christian martyr, 
in the early ages of Christianity, exposed in the bloody am- 
pitheatre of Rome or Verona to “ fight with wild 

it was expressed in m te fight! the lamb to 
with lions! But in reality the young martyr hed a fight to 
maintain, and a fight (in contempt of thet cruel mockery) 
fiercer than the hercest of her persecutors faced 
perhaps—the combat with the instinets of her own shrinking, 
trembling, fainting nature, Suche fight had my Agnes to 
maintain; and ut that time there was a large party of gentie- 
men in whom the gentlemanly i 

who felt so powerfully the cruel indignities of her situation, 
that they made a public eppeal in her behalf, i 
and a strong one, which 

and move in ‘this case as 
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doubtfal to some people, and the accused party to some le 
LA reclame 
; * ter com ia. joint propor. 

tions of the best and the worst chase be tempted om tees ut 
let us not forget that this mixed character belongs not to her, 
but to the infirmity of our human judgments—thzy are mixed 
they are dubious—but she is not—she is, or she is not, 
oe tena middle caseand ie us consider for a 
thoment, if this young as many among us 
heartily believe) is Sneadenal it wef upon then eioppecttion 
let ‘us Consider how cruel we! should all think the public ex- 
posure which aggravates the ether injaries (as in that case 
they must be thought) to which her situation exposes her.”’ 
They went onto make some suggestions for the officers of 
the courvin preparing the errangéments for thetrial, and some 
also for thé guidance of :he audience, which showed the same 
sae r. If 
not wholly succeed in ng the oper avowal 


at least they availed te:diffusejamongst the neutral and indif- 
yom ted the public a sentiment of respect and forbear- 
ance ‘emanating from high quarters, had a very exten- 
siveinfluence upon most of what met the eye or the ear of 
A wantny She, on the day of trial, was supported by 
her ; and by chattime she needed support indeed. I 
was tobe dying; her little som was dead; neither 
she been to see him. Perhaps these things, by 
io ps 
matural 


from all further care of life, might have found 
effect in making her indifferent to the course of 
trial, or even-to its issue. And so, perhaps, in the main, 
they did. But at times some lingering sense of outraged 
dignity, some fitful gleams of old’ sympathies, “ the hectic of 
& moment,” came back her, and prevailed over the dead- 
of her grief. ‘Then she shone for a moment into 

starry T 


E 


He 
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t and woful to remember. n—— 
but whydimger? I hurry to the close: she was pronounced 
guilty; whether by a jury, er a bench of judges, I do not say 
—having determine.!, from the beginning, 'to give nv hint of 
the land in which all these. events happened ; neither is that 
of eee consequence. Guilty she was pronounced : 
but at that 'time'was deferred, Ask me not, | be- 
seech you, about the moff or other circumstances inconsistent 
with the hostile ¢vidence. ‘These circumstances had the tes- 
timony, you will observe, of my own servants only; nay, as 
it turned out, of onc servant exclusively: that naturally dim- 
inished their value. And, on the other side, evidence was 
arrayed, perjury was suburned, that would have wrecked a 
wilderness of simple truth trusting to its own unaided forces. 
What followed? Did this jadgmont of the court settle the 
opinion ef the public ? inion of the ‘public! Didit settle | 
the winds? Did it settle the motion of the Atlantic ! Wilder, 
fiercer, and louder grew the cry against tle wretched accuse : 
mighty had been the power over the vast audience of the dig- 
» t » the perfect simplicity, and the Madonna 
beauty of the prisoner. The beauty so childlike, and at the 
same time so saintly made, besides, .so touching in its pathos 
means of the abandonment—the careless abandonment and 
infinite desolation of her air and manner—would of itself, 
and without further aid, have made many converts. Much 
more was done by the simplicity of her statements, and the | 
indifference with which she neglected to improve any strong 
in her own favor—the indiffe-ence, as every heart per- 
ceived, of despairing grief. Then came the manners on the 
hostile side,—the haggard consciovsnessot guilt, the drooping 
tone, the bravado ani fierce strut which sought to dissemble | 
all this. Notone amongst all the witnesses, assembled on | 
that side, had (by all agreement) the bold natural tone of con- | 


a 





scious ness. ‘Hence it could not be surprising that the | 
storm of popular opinion madeitself heard with a louder and 
louder sound. ‘I'he government itself began to be disturbed; 


the ministers of the sovereign were agitated; and, had no 
menaces been thrown. out, 1t was generally understood that | 
would have given way to the popular voice, now con- | 
tinually more distinct and clamorous. _ Jn the midst of all | 
this tumult obscure mormurs began to arise that Barratt had | 
practised the same or similar villanies in fornier instances. | 
One case in particular was beginning to be whispered about, | 
which at once threw a light upon the whole affair: it was the 
ease of a young and very beautiful married womun, who had 
been onthe very brink of a catastrophe such as had befallen 
my own wife, when some seasonable interference, of what 
mature was not known, had critically delivered her. This 
case arose *‘like a little cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,” 
then spread and threatened to burst in tempest upon the pub- 
lie mind, when all at once, more suddenly even than it had 
arisen, it was hushed up, or in some way disappeared. But 
a trifling circumstance made it possible to trace this case :— 
in after times, when means offered, but unfortunately no par- 
purpose of good, nor any purpose, in fact, beyond that 
of curiosity, it was traced: and enough was soon ascertained 
blown to fragments any i 
this Barratt, had that 


i 





death ‘for passing forged bank-notes, the wrath of the people 
showed itself in marking the shop for vengeance upon any 
favorable occasion offering through fire or riots, and in the 
mean-time in deserting it.. These things had been going on 
for some time when I awoke from my long delirium; but the 
effect they had produced upon a weak and obstinate and 
haughty government, or at least upon the weak and obstinate 
and haughty member of the government who presided in the 
police administration, was, to confirm and rivet the line of 
conduct which had been made the object of popular denunci- 
ation. More energetically, more scornfully, to: express that 
determination. of flying in the face of public opinion and cen- 
sure, four days before my awakening, Agnes had been brought 
up to receive her sentence. On that same day, (nay, it was 
said in that same hour,) petitions, very numerously signed, 
and various petitions from different ranks, different ages, dit- 
ferent sexés, were carried up to the throne, praying, upon 
manifold grounds, but all noticivg the same doubtfulnes of 
the case, for an unconditional pardon. By whose advice or 
influence, it was guessed easily, though never exactly ascer- 
tained, these petitions were unanimously, almost contemptu- 
ously rejected. . And to express the contempt of public opin- 
ion as powerfully as possible, Agnes was sentenced by the 
court, reassembled in full pomp, order, and ceremonial cos- 
tume, to.a punishment the severest that the laws allowed— 
viz hard labor for ten years. The people raged more than 
ever; threats public and private were conveyed to the ears 
of the minister chiefly concerned in the responsibility, and 
who had indeed, by empty and ostentatious talking, assumed 
that responsibility to himself in a way that was perfectly 
needless. 

Thus stood matters when I awoke to consciousness: and 
this was the fatal journal of the interval—interval so long as 
measured by my fierce calendar of delirium—so brief meas- 
ured by the huge circuit of events which it embraced, and 
their mightiness for evil. Wrath, wrath immeasurable, un- 
imaginable, unmitigable, burned at my heart like a cancer. 
The worst had come. And the thing which kills a man for 
action—the living in two climates at once—a torrid and a 
frigid zonc—of hope and fear—that was past. Weak—sup- 
pose I were for the moment: I felt that a day or two might 
bring back my strength. No miserable tremors of hope now 
shook my nerves: if they shook from that inevitable rocking 
of the watersthat follows a storm, so much might be pardoned 
to the infirmity of a nature that could not lay aside its fleshy 
necessities, nor altogether forego its homage to ‘ these frail 
elements,’ but which by inspiration already lived within a 
region where no voices were heard but the spiritual voices of 
transcendent passions—of 

“* Wrongs unrevenged, and insults unredress’d.” 

Six days from that time, I was well—well and strong. I 
rose from bed; I bathed; I dressed; dressed as if I were a 
bridegroom. And that was in facta great day in my life. I 
was tosee Agnes. Qh, yes! permission had been obtained 
from the loridly minister that I should see my wife. Is it 
possible? Can such condescensions exist? Yes: solicita- 
tions from ladies, eloquent notes wet with ducal tears, these 
had won from the thrice-radiant secretary, redoient of 1 oseate 
attar, & countersign to some order or other, by which I—yes 
I—under license of a fop, and supervision of a jailur—was to 
see and for a time to converse with my own wite. 

The hour appointed for the first day’s interview was eight 
o’clock inthe evening. On the outside of the jail all was sum- 
mer light and animation. The spurts of children in the streets 
of mizhty cities are but sad, and too painfully recall the cir- 
cumstances of freedom and breezy nature that are not there. 
But still the pomp of glorious suminer, and the presence, ‘ not 
to be put by,’ of the everlasting light, that is either always 
present, or always dawning—these potent elements impreg- 
nate the very city life, and the dim reflex of nature which is 
found at the bottom of well-like streets, with more solemn 
powers to move and to soothe insummer. I struck upon the 
prison gates, the first among multitudes waiting to strike.— 
Not because we struck, but because the hour had sounded, 
suddenly the gate opened, and in we streamed. 1, as a visit- 
or for the first time, was immediately distinguished by the 
jailors, whose glance of eye’is fatally unerring. ‘* Who was 
it that | wanted?” At the name a stir of emotion was man- 
ifest, even there: the dry bones stirred and moved ;. the pas- 
sions outside had long ago passed to the interior of this 
gloumy prison ; and not a raan but had his hypothesis on the 
case; not a man but had almost fought with some comrade 
(many had literally fought) about the merits of their several 
opinions. 

If any man had expected a scene at this reunion, he would 
have been disappointed. Exhaustion, and the ravages of 
sorrow, had left to dear Agnes so little power of animation or 
of action, that her emotions were rather to be guessed at, 
both for kind and for degree, than directly to have been per- 
ceived. She was in fact a sick patient, far gone in an iliness 
that should rly have confined her to bed; and was as 
much past the power of replying to any frenzied exclama- 
tions, as a <3 wernt entering tr 

hen the door 


argument. bed, however, she was not. 
range against 
arms, and 











she was discovered sitting at a table 
beautiful long auburn hair 


the opposite wall, her head upon 
these resting upon the table. 
had escaped from its confinement, and was floating over the 
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ee 
table and her own person. She took no notice of the dig. 
turbance made by our entrance, did not turn, did not raise 
her head, nor make an effort to do so, nor by any sign whey: 
ever intimate that she was conscious of our presence, until. 
the turnkey in a respectful tone announced me. U 


a low groan, or rather a feeble moan, showed that oh hae 4 


become aware of my presence, and relieved me from al} 

prehension of causing too sudden a shock by taking herin my 
arms. The turnkey had now retired; we were alone, [ 
knelt by her side, threw my arms about her, and pressed her 
tomy heart. She drooped her head upon my shoulder, ang 
lay for some time like one who slumbered—but, alas! Notas 
she had used to slumber. Her breathing, which had been, 
like that of sinless infancy, was now frightfully short ang 
quick ; she seemed not properly to breathe, but to gasp,— 
This, thought I, may be sudden agitation; and in that cage 
she will gradually recover—half an hour will restore her, Wy 
is me! she did wot recover; and I internally said, she never 
will recover. The arrows have gone too deep for a frame gp 
exquisite in its sensibility, and already her hours were:num- 


At this first visit I said nothing to her about the pasty’ 
that, and the whole extent to which our communications 
should go, I left rather to her own choice. At the second 
visit, however; upon some word or other arising which fur. 
nished an occasion for touching on this hateful topic, I 
pressed her, contrary to my own previous intention, for as ful] 
an account of the fatal event as she could without a distress. 
ing effort communicate. To my surprise, she was. silen— 
gloomily—almost it might have been obstinately silent. 

A horrid thought came into my mind: Could it, mighrit 
have been possible that my noble-minded wife, such she had 
ever seemed to me, was open to temptations of this nature} 
Could it have been that in some moment of infirmity, when 
her better angel was away from her side, she had yielded to 
a sudden impulse of frailty, such as a second moment for com 
sideration would have resisted, but which unhappily hed been 
followed by no such opportunity of retrieval? I had heard 
of such things. Cases there were in our own times (and sot: 
confined to one nation,) when irregular impulses of this sort 
were known to have haunted and besieged natures not other. 
wise ignoble or base. I ran over some of the namesamongst 
those who were taxed with this propensity. 
were the names of people in a technical sense held noble 
That, nor any other ideration, abated my horror. Bew 
ter, I said, better (because more compatible with elevation 
of mind) better to have committed some bloody act—some 
murderous act. Dreadful was the panic I underwent.’ God 
pardon the wrong I did; and even now I pray to him—as 





y though the past thing were a future thing and capable of 


change—that he would forbid her for ever to know whatwas 
the derogatory thought I had admitted. I sometimes think, 
by recollecting a momentary blush that suffused her marble 
countenance—I think—I fear that she might have read what 
was fighting in my mind. Yet that would admit of another 
explanation. If she did read the very worst, meek saint! she 
suffered no complaint or sense of that injury to escape her, 
It might, however, be that perception, or it might be that 
fear which roused her to an effort that otherwise had seemed 
tuo revolting to undertake. She now rehearsed the whole 
steps of the affair from first to last ; but the only material ad- 
dition, which her narrative made to that which the trial it 
self had involved, was the following : 

On two separate occasions previous to the last and fatal 
one, when she bad happened to walk unaccompanied by me 
in the city, the monster Barratt had met her in the street. 
He had probably,—and this was, indeed, subsequently asce 
tained,—at first, and for some time afterwards, mistaken her 
rank, and had addressed some proposals to her, which, from: 
the suppressed tone of his speaking, or from her own terror 
and surprise, she had not clearly understood; but enough had 
reached her alarmed ear to satisfy her that they were of ® 
nature in the last degree licentious and insulting. Terrified 
and shocked rather than indignant, for she too easily pre 
sumed the man to be a maniac, she hurried homewards; 
was rejoiced, on first venturing to look round when close to 
her own gate, to perceive that the man was not following 
There, however, she was mistaken; for either on this ovee 
sion or on some other he had traced her homewards. The 
last of these rencontres had occurred just three months be 
fore the 6th of April ; and if, in any one instance, Agnes 
departed from the strict line of her duty as a wife, or bad 
shown a defect of judgement, it was at this point—in net 
having frankly reported the circumstances to me. Onthe last 
of these occasions, I had met her at the garden-gate, ard had 
particularly remarked that she seemed agitated; and now, 
at recalling these incidents, Agnes reminded me that I had: 
noticed that circumstance to herself, and that she had am 
awered me as to the main fact. It was true she had done. 
so; for she had said that she had just met a lunatic 
who had alarmed her by fixing his attention upon ' 
and speaking to herin a ruffian manner ; and it was also true 
that she did sincerely regard him in that light. This led me 
at the time to construe the whole affair into a casual collision. 
with some poor maniac escaping from his er , 
future moment, having — without 
quences. But had she, - thus reporting her. 
erroneous impression, reported the entire 
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the case, I should buve given them a very different interpret- I 
Affection for me, and fear to throw me needlessly into 
a quarrel with @ man of apparently bratal and violent nature 
—these considerations; as too ofien they do with upright 
wives, had operated to cheek Agnes ih the perfect sincerity 

of her communications. . 

She had told nothing bué the truth—only, and fatally it 

turned out for us both, she had not told the whole truth.— 
The very suppression, to which she had reconciled herself 
under the belief that thus she was providing for my safety 
and her own consequent happiness, had been the indirect oc 
casion of ruin to both. It was impossible to show displea- 
sure under such circumstances, or under any circumstances, 
to one whose self-reproaches were at any rate too bitter; but 
certainly, a8 @ general rule, every conscientious woman 
should resolve’ to consider her husband’s honor in the first 
case, and far before all-other regards whatsoever; to make 
this the first, the second, the third law of her conduct, and 
his personal safety but the fourth or fifth. Yet women, and 
especially when the interests of children are at stake upon 
their husbands’ safety, rarely indeed are able to take this 
Roman view of their duties. 

To return to the narrative: Agnes had not, nor could 
have, the most remote suspicion of this Barratt’s connexion 
with the shop which she had not accidentally entered; and 
the sudden appearance of this. wretch it was, at the'very mo- 
ment of finding herself charged with so vile and degrading an 
offence, that contributed most of all to rob her of her natural 
firmness, by suddenly revealing to her terrified heart the depth 
of the conspiracy which thus yawned like a gult below her. 
And not only had this sudden horror, upon discovering a 
guilty design in what hefore had seemed accident, and links 
uniting remote incidents: which else seemed casual and dis- 
connected, greatly disturbed and confused her manner, which 
confusion again had become more intense upon ner own con- 
sciousness that she was confused; and that her manner was 
greatly to her disadvantage ; but—which was the worst ef- 
fect of all, because the rest could not operate against her, 
except upon those who were present to witness it, whereas 
this was noted down and recorded—so utterly did her confu- 
sion strip her of all presence of mind, that she did not con- 
scionsly notice (and consequently could not protest against at 
the mument when it was most important to do so, and most 
natural) the important circumstance of the muff. This capi- 
tal objection, therefore, though dwelt upon and improved to 
the utmost at the trial, was looked upon by the judges as an 
after-thought; and merely because it had not been seized 
upon by herself, and urged in the first moments of her almost 
incapacitating terror on finding this amongst the circum- 
stances of the charge against her—as if an ingenuous nature, 
in the very act of recoiling with horror from a criminal charge 
the most degrading, and in the very instant of discovering, 
with a perfect rapture of alarm, the too plausible appearance 
of probability amongst the circumstances, would be likely to 
pause, and with attorney-like dexterity, to pick out the par- 
ticular circumstances that might admit of being proved to be 
false, when the conscience proclaimed, though in despond- 
ence for the result, that all the circumstances were, as to the 
use made of them, one tissue of falsehoods. -Agnes, who had 
made a powerful effort in speaking of the case at all, found 
her calmness increase as she advaticed; and she now told 
me, that in reality there were two discoveries which she 
made in the same instant, and not one only, which had dis- 
armed her firmness and ordinary presence of mind. One I 
have mentioned—the fact of Barratt, the preprietor of the 
shop, being the same person who had in former instanves per- 
secuted her in the street; but the other was even more alarm- 
ing—it has been said already that it was not a pure matter of 
accident that she had visited this particular shop. In real- 
ity, that nursery-maid, of whom some mention has been 
made above, and in terms expressing the suspicion with 
which even then I regarded her, had persuaded her into 
going thither by some representations which Agnes had al- 
ready ascertained to be altogether unwarranted. Other pre- 
sumptions against this girl’s fidelity crowded dimly upon my 
wife’s mind at the very moment of finding her eyes thus sud- 
denly opened. And it was not five minutes after her first ex- 
amination, and in fact five minutes after it had ceased to be 
of use to her, that she remembered another circumstance 
which now, whet combined with the sequel, told its own tale. 
The muff had been missed some little time before the 6th of 
April. Search had been made for it; but, the particular oc- 
casion which required it having passed off, this search was 
laid aside for the present, in the expectation that it would 
soon reappear in some corner of the house before it was 
wanted : then came the sunny day, which made it no longer 
useful, and would perhaps have dismissed it entirely from 
the recollection of all parties, until it was now brought back 
in this memorable way. The name of my wife was em- 
broidered within, upon the lining, and it thus became a ser- 
Viceable link to the hellish cabal against her. 

Upon reviewing the circumstances from first to last, upon 
recalling the manner of the girl at the time when the muff 
was missed, and upon combining the whole with her recent 
dece ion, by which she had misled her poor mistress into 

pawn Sern reader, to see the entire truth as to 
this servant's. collusion with Barratt, though, per- 


ation. 





it might be too much to suppose her aware of the un- 
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happy result to which her collusion tended. All this she saw 
at a glance when it was too late, for herfirst examination was 
over. This girl; I must add, had left our house during my 
illness, and she had afterwards a melancholy end, 

One thing surprised meinallthis. Barratt’s purpose must 
manifestly have been to create merely a terror in my poor 
wife’s mind, and to stop short of any legal consequences, in 
order to profit by that panic and confusion for extorting com- 
pliances with his hideous pretensions. It pe d me, 
therefore, that he did not appear to have pursned this mani- 
festly his primary purpose, the other being merely a mask to 
conceal his true ends, and also (as he fancied) a means for 
effecting them. In this, however, I had soon occasion to find 
that I was deceived. Head, but without the knowledge of 
of Agnes, taken such steps as were then open to him, for 
making overtures to her with regard to the terms upon which 
he would agree to defeat the charge against her-by failing to 
appear. But the law had traveled too fast for him and too 
determinately ; so that, by the time he supposed terror to 
have. operated sufficiently in favor of his views, it had already 
become unsafe to venture upon such explitit proposals as he 
would otherwise have tried. His own safety was now at 
stake, and would have been compromised by any open or 
written avowal of the motives on which he had been all 
along acting. In fact, at this time he was foiled by the agent 
in whom he confided; but much more he had been confound- 
ed upon another point—the prodigious interest manifested 
by the public. Thus it seems—that, whilst he meditated 
only a snare for my poor Agnes, he had prepared one for him- 
self; and finally, to evade the suspicions which began to'arise 
powerfully as to his true motives, and thus to stave off his 
own ruin, had found himself in a manner obliged to go for- 


ward, and consummate the ruin of another. 
* 7. * 7. * 7: 


The state of Agnes. as to health and bodily strength, was" 


now becoming such that I was forcibly warned— whutsoever 
I medituted doing, to do quickly. There was this urgent 
reason for alarm: onee conveyed into that region of the pris- 
on in which sentences like hers were executed, it became 
hopeless that I could communicate with her again. All! in- 
tercourse whatsoever, and with whomsoever, was then pla- 
ced under the most rigorous interdict ; and the alarming cir- 
cumstance was, that this transfer was governed by no settled 
rules, but might take place at any hour, and would certainly 
be precipitated by the slightest violence on my part, the 
slightest indiscretion, or the slightest argument for suspicion. 
Hard indeed was the part | had to play, for it was indispen- 
sable that I should appear calm and tranquil, in order to dis- 
arm suspicions around me, whilst continually contemplating 
the possibility that I myself might be summoned to extremi- 
ties which I could not so much as trust myself to name or dis- 
tinctly to conceive. But thus stood the case; the Govern- 
ment, it was understood, angered by the public opposition, 
resolute fur the triumph of what they called ‘ principle,’ had 
settled finally that the sentence should be carried into execu- 
tion. Now that she, that my Agnes, being the frail wreck 
that she had become, could have stood one week of this sen- 
tence practically and literally enforced, was a mere chimera. 
A few hours probably of the experiment would have settled 
that question by dismissing her to the death she longed for; 
but tecause the suffering would be short, was I to stand by 
and to witness the degradation—the pollution—attempted to 
be fastened upon her. What! to know that her beautiful 
tresses would be shorn ignominiously—a felon’s dress forced 
upon her—a vile taskmaster with authority to—— ; blistered 
be the tongue that could go on to utter, in connexion with her 
innocent name, the vile dishonors which were te settle upon 
her person! I, hewever, and her brother had taken such re- 
solutions that this result was one barely possible; and yet I 
sickened (yes, literally I many times experienced the effect 
of physical sickness) at contemplating our own utter childish 
helplessness, and recollecting that every night during our se- 
clusion from the prison the last irreversible step might be ta- 
ken, and in the morning we might find a solitary cell, and 
the angel form that had iiluminated it gone where we could 
not follow, and leaving behind her the certainty that we 
should see her no more. Every night, at the hour of locking 
up, she, at least, manifestly had a fear that she saw us for 
the last time; she put ber arms feebly about my neck, sobbed 
convulsively, and, I believe, guessed—but, if really so, did 
not much reprove nor quarrel with the desperate purposes 
which I struggled with in regard to her own life. One thing 
was quite evident—that to the peace of her latter days, now 
hurrying to their close, it was indispensable that she should 
pass them undivided from me; possibly, as was after- 
wards alleged, when it became easy to allege any thing, some 
telenting did take place in high quarters at this time ; for up- 
on some medical reports made just now, a most seasonable 
indulgence was granted, viz. that Hannah was permitted to 
attend her mistress constantly ; and it was also felt as a great 
alleviation of the horrors belonging to this prison, that can- 
dies were now allowed throughout the nights. But I was 
warned privately that these indulgences were with no consen! 
from the police minister, and that circumstances might soon 
withdraw the momentary intercession by which we profited. 


With this knowledge, we could not | in our prepara- 
tions; we had resolved upon an escape for 
Agnes, at whatever risk or price; main y was her 





5e 


own extieme feebleness, which might forbid her to co-ope™ 
ate with us in. any degree at ‘he critical moment ; and ‘thie! 





main danger wae—delay. We forward, theréfore , iti’ 
our attempts with prodigious energy, and I for my part with’ 
an energy like that of inagnity. Pn: thas Cro etag 


The first attempt we made was upon the fidelity to” Hit 
urust.of the chief jailors He was a coarse, men, bruv 
tal in his manners, but with vestiges of in bie chee 
racier—though damaged a good deal bs his daily “ 
Him we invited to a meeting,at a tavern in the 
of the prison, disgnising our names as too certain te. 
our objects, and baiting our invitation with some bi } 
we had ascertained were likely to prove te 1s under; 
bis immediate circumstances. He hed a graceless. your 
son whom he was most anxious to wean from hie dissolute: 
connexions, and to steady, by placing him in some office of 
no great responsibility, Upon ‘this knowledge .we framed 
the terms of our invitation, ii degoellf 

These proved to be effectual, as regarded our immediate, 
object of obteining an interview of on. - The night 
was, wet; and at seven o'clock, the fixed for ters 
view, we were seated in readiness, much perplexed to 
whether he would take any notice of our invitation, Wehed 
waited three quarters of an hour, when we heard; &-heayy 
lumbering step ascending the stair, The dodr was, throw» 
open to its widest extent, and in the centre ef the deor-wagt 
stood a short, stout-built man, and the very, broadest Lever 
beheld, staring at us with bold inquiring eyes, His salutes 
tion was something tothis effects. ._ tie 

“What the hell do you gay fellows want with me? What 


the dluzes is this humbugging letter about? My soa, and be 
hanged! what do you know of my son?” 
Upon thie overture we ventured te ther he would 


come in and suffer us to shut the door, which we also locked. 
Next we produced the official paper nominating hid soa to a 
small place in the customs—not yielding it.was tnue; 
in the way of salary, but fortunately, and in-eccordance with 
the known wishes of the father, uaburdened with any danget- 
ous trust. wd heies 

“Well, I suppose I must say thank yet bat what comes 
next? What am Ito dotopay thedamiuges?” We inform- 
ed him that for this particular little service we agked no re- 
turn. , 

“ No, no,” said he, “ that ’Il not go down—that cat "ll not 
jump. I’m not green enough for'thut. So, sey away—what's 
the damage?” 

We then explained thet we hed certaiply a favor and a 
great one to ask: [“‘ Ay, I'll be bound you heve,” was his 
parenthesis :] but that for this we were prepared to offer a 
separate remuneration ; repeating that with respéct to the 
litle place procured for his son, it had not cost ue apy thing, 
and therefore we did really and sincerely deeline te receive 
any thing in return; satisfied that, by this little eflexing, we 
had procured the opportunity of this tinterview. At 
this point we withdrew a covering from a tatle upon, which 
we had previously arranged u heap of gold coips, amounting 
in value to twelve hundred English guineas: this being ihe 
entire sum which circumstances allowed us.to raise on so 
sudden a warning: for some landed property. that..we both 
had was so settled and limited, that we could mot convert it 
into money, either by way of sale, loan, or m This 
sum, stating to him its exact amount, we offered to'his accept- 
ance, upon the singlé condition that he would look aside, or 
wink hard, or (in whatever way he chose to it Y would 
make, or suffer to be made, such facilities for éur liberating 
a female prisoner as wé would point out. He mised: full 
five mirutes he sat deliberating without ry lips. — 
At length he shocked us by saying, in a firm sive tone 
that left us little hope of alteting his resolition, “No: gen- 
ulemen, it’s a very fair offer, and a good deal of money for a 
single prisoner. Ichink Lean guess at the pero” It’s a 
fair offer—fair enough. But, bless your heart! if I were to 
do the thing you want, why perhaps another case might be 
overlooked: but this prisoner, ho—there’s too much depend- 
ing. No, they would turn me out of my. place,...New the 
place is worth more to me in the long run than whet gou of- 
fer; though you bid fair enough, if it were only for my time 
init. But look here: incase Lean get my#0m to come into 
harness, I’m expecting to get the office for him after I’ve re- 
ti So I can’t do it. , But ]'ll tell you what: you've 
been kind to my son; and therefore I'll pot sey 4 @bout it. 
You're safe for me. And.so goodnight . w you,” Saying 
which, and standing no further question, he walked resolutely 
out of the room and down stairs: toe ” 

Two days we mourned over this failure, and searcely knew 
which way to tyra for another ray. of 4h@ third 
morning we received. intelligence thet ‘this ilor had 
been attacked by the fever, which,efter long» the 
city, had at length made its way into the prison.’ 
few days the jailor was lying without hép 
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er known interest to serve by 3 and yet I doubted 
him most grievously. 

The night came; it chosen t—one of 
ialeaedGahot des jour 40 aad te phoenans wore o- 


to the This indulgence was extended to prisoners 
of ail classes, of course, under more restrictions with 
to the class. Ten o’clock came—the hour at 
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any hurried glance by 
who had become acquainted with 
‘e were all more or less disguised about the 
age when masks were commonly used at all 
of a certain rank, there would have been no- 
imany possible costume of the kind in a night 
we could succeed in passing for friends of debtors. 

(Concluded next week.) 
= 
From Bentley's Miscellany. 

THE TEMPTATIONS OF ST. ANTHONY. 


‘Hev have al 
and all works, if his path had not been crossed by a being that 
causes more to mortal man than goblins, and the 
whole race of witches put together; and that was—a woman.’ 
—_— Sketch- Book. 
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St. ANTHONY sat on a lowly stool, 
bee 2 heh ese is be wand : 
ever his eye from its page he took, 
Either to right or left wink, 
But with steadfast soul, as was his rule, 
The holy page he scaun’d. 
“ We will woo,” said the imp, “ St. Anthony’s eyes 
Off from his holy book : 
We will go to him all in strange disguise, 
And tease him with laughter, whoops and cries, 
That he upon us may look.” 


The Devil was in the best humor that day 
That ever his highness was in; 
And that’s why he sent out his imps to play, 
And he furnished them torches to light their way, 
Ner minted them incense tu burn as they may— 
Sulphur, and pitch, and rosin. 


So they came to the Saint in a motley crew, 
A heterogeneous rout: 

‘There were imps of every shape and hue, 

And some look’d black, and some look’d blue, 

And they and varied befure the view, 

twisted themselves about ; 

And, had they exhibited thus to you, 

I think ’d have felt in a bit of a stew; 

r so should myself, I doubt. 


There were some with feathers. and some with scales, 
And some with warty skins : 

Some had not heads, and some had tails, 

And some had claws like iron nails ; 

And some had combs and beaks like birds, 


Like kings and queens among the dead ; 
While face and bridle hand, Sisplayed, 
eee eeerans © Cape : 
With maggots in a mic 
And their thin | 


roscope ; 
as white as soap, 
Were ‘ 


leasant life of it, in despite of the devil ||- 














THE NEW-YORKER. 


A quaint imp sat in an earthen pot, 
In a big-bellied pot sat he : 

Through holes in the bottom his lege outshot, 

And holes in its sides his arms had got, 

And his head came out through the mouth, God wot! 
A comical sight to see. 


And he drummed on his belly so fair and round, 

On his belly so round and fair ; 
And it gave forth a rumbling, mingled sound, 
*Twixt a muitied bell and a growling hound, 

A comical sound to hear: 
And he sat on the edge ofa table desk, 
om M drummed wean heels ; 

e looked as 8 as picturesque 
eee rees.. 

in flowers, in fresque, 

In Gothic vaulted ceils. 
Then he whooped and hawed, and winked and grinned, 

And his eyes stood out with glee ; ” 
And he said these words, and he sung this song, 
And his legs and > arms, with vod ee 
Keeping time with his tune as it joped 
Still “4 pot and the table deoel, ” 

As birth to his song gave he. 


“Old Tony! my boy, shut up your book, 
And learn to Roane: and gay; 
You sit like a bat in a cloistered nook, 
Like a round-shouldered fool of an owl you look ; 
But straiten your back from its booby crook, 
And more sociable be, I pray. 


“ Let us see you laugh, let us hear you sing; 
Take a lesson from me, old ! 
Remember that Life has a fleeting wing, 
And then comes Death, that stern old king, 
So we’d better make sure of joy.” 


But the good St. Anthony bent his eyes 
U the holy book ; 

He heard that song with a laugh arise, 

But he knew that the imp had a naughty guise, 
And he did not care to look. 


Another imp came in a masquerade, 

Most like a monk’s attire ; 
But of living bats his cowl was made, 
Their wings stitched together with spider thread ; 
And soul and about him they fluttered and played ; 
And his eyes shot ont from their misty shade 

Long parallel bars of fire. 


And his loose teeth chattered like elanking bones, 
When the gibbet-tree sways in the blast; 

And with gurgling shakes and stifled groans, 

He mocked the good St. Anthony’s tones, 
As he muttered his prayer full fast. 


A rosary of beads was hung by his side, 
Oh, gaunt-looking beads were they ! 
And still, wken the good Saint dropped a bead, 
He dropped a tooth, and he took good heed 
To nal his string, and the bones replied, 
Like a rattle-snake’s tail at play. 


But the St. Anthony bent his eyes 
n the holy book ; 
He heard that mock of i and sighs, 
And he knew that the thing had an evil guise, 
And he did not dare to look. 


Another imp came with a trumpet-snout, 
That was mouth and nose in one ; 
Tt had stops like a flute, as you never may doubt, 
Where his long lean fingers capered about, 
As he twanged his n melodies out, 
In quaver, and shake and run. 


And his head moved forward and backward still, 
On his long and snaky neck, 

As he bent his energies all to fill 

His nosey tube with wind and skill ; 

And he sneezed his octaves out until 
’ Twas well nigh ready to break. 


And close to St. Anthony’s ear he came, 
And the shrill sound went thro’ the good Saint's frame 
With a smart and a sting, like a shred of flame, 
Ora bee in the ear—which is much the same— 
And he shivered with the din. 
But the good St. Anthony bent his eyes 
Upon the holy Soaks » 
Heh that snout with its gimlet cries, 
And he knew that the imp had an evil guise, 


And he did not dare to look. 

A with horny eyes was there, 
ith horny eyes like the dead ; 
And its sharp nose was all of horn, 


And its pond cheeks of flesh were shorn, 

And its ears were like thin cases torn 

From feet of kine, and its jaws were bare; 

And fish-bones grew instead of hair, 
Upon its skinless head. 


Its body was of thin birdy bones, 


Tts arm was like a peacock’s leg, 





And the claws were like a bird’s; 


But the creep that went, like a blast of ague, 
To loose the live flesh from the bones, Pt : 
And wake the good Saint’s inward 
As it clawed his cheek, and pulled fis hair, 
And pressed on his eyes in their beating lair, 
Cannot be told in words. 
But the good St. Anthony kept his eyes 
Still on the holy book ; ’ 
He felt the clam on hie brow arise, 
And he knew that the thing had a horrid guise, 
And he did not dare to look. 


An imp came then like a skeleton form 
Out of a charnel vault ; 
Some ings of meat had been left by the worm, 
Some tendons and s on his leg and arm, 
And his jaws with gristle were black and deform, 
But his teeth were as white as salt. 
And he grinned full many a lifeless grin, 
‘ae be rattled his bony tail ; 
His skull was decked with gill and fin, » 
And a spike of bone was on his chin. i 
And his bat-like ears were large and thin, { 
And his eyes were the eyes of a snail. 


He took his stand on the good Saint’s back, 
And on tip-toe stood a space ; 
Forward he bent, all rotten-black, 
And he sunk vw on his heel, good lack! 
And the goed Saint uttered some ghostly groans, 
For the head was — in the gaunt rib-bones— 
A horrible embrace ! 
And the skull hung o’er with an elvish pry, 
And cocked down his Indian-rubber eye 
To gaze upon his face. 


Yet the good St. Anthony sunk his eyes 
Deep in the holy book ; 

He felt the bones, and so was wise 

To know that the thing had a ghastly guise, 
And he did not dare to fook. 


Last came an imp—how unlike the rest !— 
A beautiful female form ; 
And her voice was like music, that, sleep-oppressed, 
Sinks on some cradling zephyr’s breast ; 
And while with a whisper his cheek she pressed, 
Her cheek felt soft and warm. 


When over his shoulder she bent the light 
Of her soft eyes on to his page, . 
Tt came like a moonbeam silver bright, 
And relieved him then with a mild delight, 
For the yellow lamp-lustre scorched his sight, 
That was weak with the mists of age. 


Hey! the good St. Anthony boggled his eyes 
’ Over the holy book 4 as . 
Ho, ho! at the corners they ‘gan to rise, 
For he knew that the thing had a lovely guise, 
And he could not choose but look ! 


There are many devils that walk this world— 
Devils large and devils small ; 

Devils so meagre, and devils so stout, 

Devils with horns and devils without ; 

Sly devils that go with their tails upcurled, 

Bold devils that carry them quite unfurled, 
Meek devils, and devils that brawl; 

Serious devils, and laughing devils, 

Imps for churches, and imps for revels ; 

Devils uncouth, and devils polite, 

Devils black and devils white, 

Devils foolish, and devils wise; 

—But a laughing woman, with two bright eyes, 

Is the worsest devil of all. 








Persona Decorations.—In «& short time of univer 
famine, how many jewels would you give for a single load 
bread?—in a raging fever, how many diamonds would yu 
sacrifice for a moment’s ease 7—in a parched desert howm 
ny embroidered robes would you exchange for a cool draught! 
That these gaudy trifles should be valued at so high a i, 
is certainly no small disparagement to the unde: a 
mankind, and is a sad demonstration of the meanness init 
which we have sunk by the fall. Compare them 
sublime and stupendous and the lovely objects that ev) 
where meet your eye in the creation around you: 
richest purple excel the violet, or your purest white 
the lily of the valley? Can your brightest gems 
glory of the sun? Why then should enormous sums be® 
pended in glittering bubbles and sparkling dust? Comps 
them with your books, your Bible, your sou neglected 
for their sake! Arise at once to correct sentiments anda 
ble aims; make the Bible your looking-glass, the grace oft 
Spirit your jewels—if you must shine, shine here; here y# 
may shine with advantage in the estimation of the wise al 
good—in the view and apprubation of the holy angelsonitt 
eternal God; shine in death when the lustre of the fine gm 
has become dim and the ray of the diamond 
shine in the celestial with saints and serepih 
amid the splendor of the Eternai. was 


It is said that the effect of the monopoly of ~ 
in Rnglend dad fieocand, isto thevvnne the jpise at 
and Testaments 30 per cent. ” 
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New-York as she is—We have perceived with regret that 
the journals of rival cities have chosen to give emphasis to 
the pecuniary distresses of New York, and to misrepresent 
them as incapacitating her for bearing her part in the com- 
mercial transactions of the Union. They would fain per- 
suade our distant friends that New-York is too poor to sell 
calico. We have a word or twoto say on that point. 

It is a melancholy fact, then, that New-York suffers se- 
verely from the pecuniary difficulties still pressing upon the 
whole country, but especially upon her. Her active capital 
and means of business are fearfully curtailed; her ability to 
extend credit is almost destroyed; her business itself, we 
need hardly add, is grievously reduced. Probably not one- 
fourth the amount of mercantile transaetions usually occur- 
ring at this season of the year are now taking place—in other 
words, the income of our city, the means of subsistence and 
the source of gain to her merchants, manufacturers, mechan- 
ics and laborers, is reduced in something like that proportion. 
Enterprise, credit and industry have to bear nearly the whole 
accruing loss; for solid and cautiously invested capital suf- 
fers in a far less proportion—money commands good interest, 
and rents have not fallen twelve per cent. on the average. 
(Rents of stores of which the lease expires this year range 
far lower; and Real Estate may have fallen twenty-five per 
cent.) The weekly earnings and profits of the city for the 
last year have probably not amounted to one-half its outgoes ; 
and the prospect is not very promising as yet. Now and 
then we have a cry ef ‘ Land Ho!’ but the land proves a fog- 
bank. These are emphatically hard times. 

But the very facts which are urged to show the inability of 
our city to sell goods on fair terms prove directly the contrery. 
The scarcity of money with us renders every thing salable 
uncommonly cheap. There are still active business men 
among us; there are more who would do business if they 
had it to do; our commerce is still active, our exports un- 
commonly heavy, and our imports for the Spring business 
very considerable. There is an abundance of goods in the 
city, foreign and domestic; and there is a great want of 
money : consequently the goods are sold very low for money, 
or whatever will command it. There is no spot on the Con- 
tinent where a thousand dollars in money will command as 
great a value in goods as here; there is none where a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat will buy as much of cloths, or groce- 
ries, or ware. True, other money is depreciated in compari- 

son with ours—that is, ours approaches nearer to the abso- 
lute, unalterable standard of all currency than that of other 
States; but this is a merely nominal distinction. A thousand 
dollars in bills of the U. S. Bank, or of the New England 
Banks, (now nearly at par with our own,) or of Ohio, or Vir- 
ginia, will buy more of the products of other countries here 
than any where else. We repeat—those who are prepared 
to pay for goods can obtain them cheaper now than at any 
time in twenty years, and cheaper in New-York than any 
where else. 

As to credit, we presume an extension of credit, or the 
establishment of new credit, is not so easy row as formerly— 

in New York or any where else. The merchant, however, 
who is known already, and who comes prepared to pay for 
what he has had, will find no difficulty in buying on credit 

One word, in closing, to those seeking a new location 
wherein to earn a livelihood: Keep out of New York, and 
of all cities at present. The times are evil, and the present 
amount of trade is not sufficient to support those already 
clustered in cities. A few months may witness great chan- 
ges; but while we may hope for the best, we should be ready 
for the worst. To remove to a city now, without some as- 
sured means of getting a living, is madness. There is abun- 
dance of land yet untilled, which will produce potatoes with 
Proper culture; there is no general insurance from starvation 
in the cities. As Gen. Sam. Houston ordered after the vic- 
tory of San Jacinto, we would respectfully recommend after 
the disasters of 1837—‘ Let the people plant corn!’ Trade 
and the arts must bide their time; the facilities of the one 
and the ability to cherish the other are deranged and de- 





stroyed for the time; but the earth is still fertile, and its 
frnitfulness is not affected by financial troubles. Let every 
man who has no assured means of livelihood at present, be- 
take himself to the soil; let all who can become its owners 
as well as cultivators; and let those who cannot buy in the 
older States away to the inviting prairies and forests of the 
Great West. It were better to spend the last dollar in emi- 
gration than to remain in the cities with no security of em- 
ployment for another winter. 





Mr. Nicholas Biddle’s Manifesto.—We have surrendered 
to this notable document, as a very important chapter in the 
financial history of the times, a considerable corner of our 
sheet. We propose to state here, far more briefly, our dis- 
like to some of its doctrines and our dissent from most of its 
conclusions. 

Our readers will readily acquit us of any fanatical craving 
for specie or any heedless clamor for resumption. We have 
never believed that there is any exclusive virtue in shining 
metal; we have never shared in the too common folly of be- 
lieving that a resumption of specie payments would operate 
as a panacea for all our misfortunes. We know full well that 
our calamities are older than the Suspension; we know they 
will probably survive any speedy Resumption. We expect 
that a resumption will only increase for a time the immediate 
pressure of the evils which our country is now suffering. We 
have always contended that the Banks, in resuming, or in 
eonsidering the propriety of such a step, must consider well 
the condition of the country and the probable policy of the 
Government. We say they must consider these, because 
they are important elements in the calculation of their ability 
to maintain such payment. No reasonable man will contend 
that the Banks ought to resume to-day, with a moral cer- 
tainty that they must suspend again to-morrow. We be- 
lieved, therefore, when the former Bank Convention was 
held, that—with a large balance against the country, ex- 
change unfavorable, and a demand for specie to go abroad ; 
with the General Government occupying a most unfriendly 
attitude, and a prospect existing that the Sub-Treasury 
scheme would be sanctioned—it was not then within the 
power of the Banks to name a day from which they would 
certainly be able to pay specie for all their liabilities. We 
are not at any rate very partial to this plan of announcing a 
day ahead. If the Banks can pay specie, they ought to do 
it; if they cannot, it is not easy for them to say that they will 
be more able at the end of ninety days. We now believe 
that the New York Banks can resume in May; and, so be- 
lieving, we cannot doubt the propriety of the measure—believ- 
ing it a dictate of that honesty which is ever the best of policy. 


We object, then, to Mr. Biddle’s argument that he does 
not corsider at all the moral obligation resting on a Bank to 
redeem its notes in specie if possible. Indeed, his idea of 
the nature and responsibilities of indebtedness seem to us 
altogether too loose. It might well be interred from his 
logic under the fifth head that a man who had contracted a 
debt when cotton was twenty cents a pound might fairly pay 
it at his option with the same amount of cottun, or its pro- 
duct, although, when it became due, cotton had fallen to ten 
cents a pound. To admit any thing like this is to destroy 
the obiigation of debt entirely. 


Suppose A. gives his note to B. (in a sound state of cur- 
rency) for one thousand dollars, payable a year hence. A. 
has entered into a solemn contract to do—what? To count 
out a thousand silver dollars to B. at the day appointed? No. 
To deliver to him as much cotton, wheat, or iron, as the 
money would have bought when the note was given? Cer- 
tainly not. He has engaged to pay over to B. what shall be 
to him a satisfactory equivalent for one thousand silver dol- 
lars. Necessity may force and excuse some aberration from 
this rule; contract made during a state of derangement or 
suspension may not come under its operation; but the rule 
is inflexible. A.’s property may meantime depreciate: that 
is a contingency which he hazards, just as he would enjoy the 
benefit of an enhancement of its value. Cotton may fall from 
twenty cents to ten cents; lands may fall still lower in pro- 
portion; but this does not weaken the obligation to pay, nor 
vary its nature. If he cannot pay, there is ne help for it, 
and he is not morally culpable. If he can pay, he cannot 





—————— 
honestly refuse or neglect to pay what he has agreed, or its 
fall equivalent. 

Our rule, therefore, as applied to Banks, is that they 
should pay specie just so long as theyare able, and, if forged 
to suspend, resume again just so soon as they are able. We 
connot see that the inability of A. to pay his debts as stipu- 
lated affords a reason for B., who is able, to refuse to pay 
his. Least of all, can we allow B. to refuse payment on any 
vague grounds of benefit to the community. The rule is— 
Be just before you are generous; be honest before you are 
benevolent. . The general derangement of the currency and 
the troubles of the times may be a good reason why some 
Banks cannot pay specie, but none why one which can should 
refuse it. The simple circumstance of the strong Banks pay- 
ing specie for their notes has not been found here to operate 
at all to the further derangement of the currency, as Mr. 
Biddle seems to argue. But if it did, it could not destroy the 
primary obligation—could not annul the Bank’s contract with 
those who honor its paper. 

Let us try Mr. Biddle’s logic by a familiar illustration. 
John Doe, who has been clock-peddling in Arkansas fer the 
last two years, walks into the Chestnut-street edifice, and, 
throwing down five thousand dollars of the Bank’s paper, 
demands the specie. 

“* We do not pay specie,” is the brief but decided answer. 


John, of course, is not annihilated by this. He ventures 
to suggest that he learned to read some years since, and that 
he carries a dictionary in his waggon. The notes seem to 
import that something solid will be given for them. Why 
not? 

“* Why, what do you want of specie ?—Our bills are good.” 

Jobn does not doubt them; but he wishes to buy goods in 
New-York or New-England, and he finds by his Note List 
that this paper is there at four or five per cent. discount, even 
for Bank Notes. That is reason enough for him. He 
presses his demand, and is told— 

“The Government has broken down the currency by a se- 
ries of mad Experiments. Every thing is in disorder.” 

All this may be very true, and yet no answer to his de- 
mand, except in one case. He jumps at that: this derange- 
ment has destroyed the ability of the Bank to pay specie. 
Such things have happened before to the best Banks, as well 
as something still worse to the best men. If this is the case, 
he is content. 

But no, says Mr. Biddle; the Bank is stronger than when 
it suspended to accommodate others. It has added three 
millions to its specie, and is still adding, while it has reduced 
its liabilities. The Bank has specie enough, but— 


But what? There are a great many reasons why it would 
be inconvenient to meet all such demands—it may oblige the 
Bank to crowd other people, to the distress and injury of 
the country. But, after all, we can see no reason sullicient 
to justify a Bank in refusing to perform literally its promise 
when it has the means of performance in its vaults. It is 
often very inconvenient to us to pay a debt to a Bank, and 
doubtless causes us more trouble to raise the money than so 
petty a sum is worth to the Bank. lt would be far easier 
for the Bank to wait a few days than for us to raise the need-_ 
ful before the inexorable three o’clock. By paying, we not 
only incommode ourselves, but are often forced to trouble 
others. Looking at the single instance, we should say—Let 
the note go, and pay it next week. But no; the great system 
of credit—of mutual faith—of reliance upon each other, is 
upheld by these very sacrifices which individuals must often 
make to pay their debts at the instant—which every man 
should make whenever a debt falls due, and which a Bank 
must often make to maintain specie payments. Its obliga- 
tion to pay specie is just as strong as ours to pay our notes. 
A demand of specie may be unreasonable—a run we regard 
asa public calamity—still the obligation to pay remains. 
Necessity may interpuse a bar to its fulfilment—conveni 
never. 

One more suggestion, and we must close. Mr. Biddle’s 
letter is addressed to Hon. John Quincy Adams—gratui- 
tously, it would seem. We wish the veteran statesman would 
devote a couple of hours to a reply. We fancy the great 
Banker would begin to feel awkward before he had finished 
its perusal. 
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Congress.—There has been no business transacted in 
Congress during the week, which would render a daily re- 
cord necessary or profitable. The Annual Appropriation 
bills, and others of a similarly dry character, have mainly 
oceupied the attention of both Houses,.and three ur four of 
them have passed both Houses. The subject of creating a 
Boa:d of Commissioners to decide on private claims against 
the Government, has likewise received some attention in the 
House, , 

The only proposition which has excited any sensation is 
the following—submitted on Saturday last.by Mr. Hamar, of 
Ohio, a-staunch friend of the Administration : 

“ Considering that the business, commerce, circulation and 
exchanges of the country are in an embarrassed and deranged 
condition ; and considering, also, that a part of the banks of 
the United States nave expressed a desire to resume specie 
payments at an early period, 

“Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the. United Siates of America, in Congress assembled, . That 
if the banks, or a portion of them, do thus resume, it will be 
the duty of the General Government, within the limits of its 
constitutional authority, to aid such banks, in regaining pub- 
lic_ confidence, and to sustain them in this laudable effort to 
fulfil their obligations, to relieve the wants of the community, 
and to restore to the people a sound circulating medium.” 

Mr. Hamer’s resolution has not yet come up for considera- 
tion. On Monday, he moved a suspension of the rules in its 
favor; on which the vote was as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Adams, Alexander, H. Allen, Bell, Biddle, 
Bond, Boon, Bouldin, Briggs, Bronson, W. B. Calhoun, J. 
Calhoon, W. B. Carter, Casey, Cheatham, Childs, Clark, 
Clowney, Corwin, Cranston, Crockett, Darlington, Dawson, 
Deberry, Dennis, Dunn, Evans, Everett, Ewing, R. Fletcher, 








Fillmore, Foster, R. Garland, Guode, J. Graham, Wm. Gra- | 
ham, Grantiand, Gray, Griffin, Haley, Hall, Hammond, | 
Hamer, Harlan, Harper, Hastings, Hawes, Henry, Herod, 
Hoffman, Hopkins, Ingham, J. Jackson, J. Johnson, Kilgore, 
Legare, Leadbetter, Lyon, Marvin, S. Mason, Maury, Max- 
well, McKennan, Menetee, Mercer, Miliigan, Mitchell, M. 
Morris, C. Morris, Naylor, Noyes, Ozle, Patterson, Peck, | 
Phelps, Pope, Pratt, Prentiss, Rariden, Reed, Rencher, | 
Rhett, Ridgway, Rumsey, Russell, Sawyer, Sergeant, A. H. 
Shepperd, C. Shepard, Stnelds, Sheplor, Sibley, Smith, Sny- I 
der, Southgate, Stanly, Stuart, Stratton, Taliaterio, Tilling- |; 
hast, Toland, Toucey, Underwood, A. S. White, J. White, || 
E. Whittlesey, L, Williams, Sherrod Wiiliams, C. H. Wil- 
lianis, Wise—110. 

Nays—Messrs. Anderson, Andrews, Atherton, Beatty, | 
Bicknell, Brodhead, Cambreleng, Chapman, Coles, Connor, | 
Craig, Crary, Cushman, D-Graff, Dromgvole, Farrington, | 
Faitfield, Fletcher, Fry, Grant, Harrison, Haynes, Hull, || 





Howard, W. H. Hunter, R. M. T. Humer, T. B. Jackson, N. | Ellsworth’s majority over Beers, 884. 


Jones, J. W. Jones, Keim, Klingensmith, Mallory, Me rtin. | 


McKay, McClellan, McClure, Miller, Moore, Morgan, S. W. || New London... 387. ce. 145ccee ATeeceee 250.eee05 277 | 
Willington..... 


Morris, Murray. Palmer, Potter, Reily, Rives, Robertson, 


Sheffer, Taylor, Turney, Vail, Webster, J: W. Williams, || 


Worthington, Yell—61. 
Two-thirds of the Members present being the number re- | 
quired to’suspend the Rules, the motion of Mr. Hamer was | 
negatived. 
On Wednesday, he tried again, and was aguin foiled: | 
Ayes 86, Noes 54—not two-thirds in favor. 


The Navy Appropriation bill passed the House on Wednes- |, 


day, including appropriations for the Exploring Expedition. 
So we may suppose it will sail sometime. 

The House virtually decided ‘not to cede back the District 
of Columbia to the States of Maryland and Virginia—32 to 63. | 

In the Senate, a debate arose on the subject of a recent al- 
leged attack by Mexican cruising vessels upon an American 
steamboat coming from Texas. Mr. Walker introduced the 
subject, and Messrs. Buchanan, Clay of Ky. Preston, Benton 
and King ‘participated in the debate. . There were ominous 
givings out of an inclination to get up a war with Mexico. 

The bill to Graduate and Reduce the Price of Public Lands 
came up, and Mr. Clay of Ky. spoke earnestly and ‘forcibly 
against it. Mr. Grundy made a few remarks in its favor.— 
The debate will be continued. 


Brooklyn.—The Charter Election in our sister city of | 
Brooklyn took place on Tuesday, and resulted in favor of the 
Whigs by about 200 majority on the general ticket. Of the 
Wards, the Whigs carried the Third, Fourth; Sixth; Seventh, 
and Ninth, with half the First; the Administration the Sec- 
ond, Fifth, and Eighth, with the other moiety of the First— 
giving the Whigs a majority of 4 in joint ballot. This is the 


.Cornecticut.—It is reduced toa certainty that the Whigs 
havo elected twenty of the twenty-one Senators in Connecti- 
‘cut, as we did not believe last week. (Last year, 17 Adm. 
4 Whig.) Inthe House, 151 Whig, 39 Adm., 7 Conserva- 
tive (probably.) The Whigs have of course all the State of- 
ficers by 5,500 over the Administration party, and 4,300 over 
Adm. and Conservative united. 
We annex tlie last returns that have reached us: 
1838. Ellsworth. Beers. Phelps. 9°37. Eitsw. Edwds. 
Towns. Whig. Adm. Conser. Whig. Adm. 
HARTFORD CouNTY. 
ee: ee aaa eee 
Avon eeocecceccs 144.... Qlecee veeke . SR 37 
Betti. oocensec OORisis BBM oes BWorscce 970,...6. BD 
ye onc 000s, Mbrene APB ccs, Besccee Be ccere OM 
Burlington..... 129.... 92.... cocces 100...... @ 
Bloomtield..... .124.... 100.... socpee | OB. cca SOO 
COMOn ccscccce BBirce Olerce Wiseccs, WBicocce 199 
Bact Hartford... 233.... B2B.ce. Seccoce’ 1%.ccoce M2 
East Windsor.. 407....:189.... Blicceee B4Z..60. . 245 
MONE. ccchmse Why coe BBoccs 205...... 196 
Farmington.... 230.... 110.... 188...ee- 142 
Glastenbury ... 198.... 300.... 179. 20024 278 
Granby....ee0. 77.00 Q2l.... 144....., 231 
Bartlahd .cccce FWesce, Weoee Td.ceces i 
Manchester.... 176.... 137.... Sibesases De 
Marlborough... 82.... 52.... T4.ccee» 56 
Simsbury...... 71s... 70... 115.000. 177 
Southington.... 188.... 173.... 198. ccce 193 
EE, ee Oe BSB.cccee SE 
Wethersfield... 333... 288.2... Secccce BB4.cecee 282 
Windsor. .cccce | 168.000 140.0. Gdecceee 125-cccee 185 
5200 3575 728 4395 4395 
Ellsworth’s majority over Beers, 1€65. 
NEW HAVEN COUNTY. 
New Haven. ... 1213... 733.... 35.000. 1042.....- 938 
Bethany........ 139....% G.cacee 45.2222. 150 
Brantord ...... T4.cce Wlicce eoocee 56..ccrc0e 193 
Cheshire ...... 163.... 136.... 18....-. 130..+6.. 182 
Derby. .occcccc: BBbscee BF eve Wescess- WPesecee BB 
East Haven.... 163.... 72.... cocnee Bheccses 130 
Geli. .cccce Bccce WBecce Lecoee » "219. cccee 200 
Blemden.occcecs Obi ced BIDicee » Brscoce's Bevccee WI 
Madison..cccose 18%..0. 119.060 eoccee 1GB-cccee 136 
| Meriden.....0. 167... 160.... B3.eee0- 109--.04. 193 
Middlebury.... I13.... 36.20. Zeooeee LUO--+en 51 
Milford sccccce  SiBevcce Bee coccce BGvccese  B 
North Branford Bhecce Bheess Becoses ‘WMereces MD 
North Haven... 121.... 156.... 143 
Orange....e+e. 140.... 66.... 65 
Oxford ....ee0. 170.04. 148... 194 | 
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first time they ever carried the city at a Charter Election— 
last year, a drawn battle. 
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Last year Adm. majority, 236—this year Whig majority, 654, 
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Beers’ majority over Ellsworth in Middlesex, 37. 








|| Ellisworth’s majority over Beers, 177. 





Ellsworth’s majority over Beers, 5,614. 
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Detroit Election —The Whigs carried every thing at the 
late Charter Election in Detroit. For Mayor—Augustus S. 


Porter (Opp.) 839; Henry Howard (Adm.) 503—Whig me- 


jority 331. 


The other Whig candidates—for Supervisor, 
Justice of the Peace, seven Aldermen, six Constables, and 


tour School Inspectors, were all elected by a similar majoti- 


ty. 


Last April, Mr. Howard (Adm.) was elected Mayor by 


271 majority. T,ast fall, parties were nearly balanced. 
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Ellsworth’s majority over Beers, 960. 
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Last year Adm. majority, 103—this year Whig majority, 491. 


M. Charles Genois has been elected Mayor of Now Or 
leans by a majority of 102 votes over L. U. Gaienne, Esq: 
He appears to be a Whig, but other than political considers 


tions seem. tohave mingled in the. contest. 


Mr. Joshua 


Baldwin has been chosen Recorder of the Second Munici~ 
pality, and M. Charles Cuvellier of the Third. P. SM. 
Genois declares himself no party man. 

Hon. Alexander M. Peltz, of the Pennsylvania Senate, 
died at Harrisburgh last week. He was elected from the 


County of Philadelphia, and was a supporter of the Admin- - 
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MR. BIDDLE’S LETTER. 


. From the Philadelphia National Gazette. 
To rae Hon. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS, Washington: 

My Dear Sir—I propose to say @ few words on the ques- 
tion whether the banks should resume specie payments in 
Maynext. I dothis because my position seems to justify, if 
not require it.. For nineteen years I have been connected 
with the institution which caused the last resumption, and 
during all that period my efforts have been directed to secure 
tothe country the benefits of a sound currency, and to banish 
from circulation every thing but the precious metals and 
notes always convertible into them. I think that no other 
currency is safe or tolerable, and that we should now return 
to it at the first moment it can be done permanently. For 
this purpose the institution to which 1 belong has made great 
efforts. Since the suspension in May last it has bought and 
added to its vaults nearly three millions of dollars in gold and 
silver; and now, with a capital of thirty-five millions, its 
notes in circulation are six millions, while its specie, after 

ying more than half a million to the Government of the 

United States, amounts to nearly four millions, and it has 
eight or ten millions of funds in Europe. Our principles 
therefore incline us to an early resumption; our preparations 
would justify it—and 1f we were at all influenced by the poor 
ambition ef doing what others cannot do so readily, or the 
still poorer desire of profiting by the disasters of others, the 
oecasion would certainly be tempting. But the Bank of the 
United States makes commen cause with the other banks, 
and the character and prosperity of the country are identified 
with its banking system. They must stand or fall together ; 
and it is of vital importance that the banks should act wisely 
and act harmoniously, and above all that they should not suf- 
fer themselves tu be driven, by the dread of being thought 
weak, into rash and hazardous enterprises. The great pre- 
rogative of strength is not to be afraid of doing right, and it 
belongs to those who have no fear that prudent counsels will 
be mistaken for timidity, to examine calmly whether the gen- 
eral interests of the country recommend the voluntary re- 
sumption of specie payments in May next, I say the volun- 
tary resumption, because there is not now, nor has there ever 
been any legal suspension of specie payments, as there was 
for more than twenty years in England. The suspension is 
wholly conventional between the banks and the community, 
arising from their mutual conviction that it is for their mu- 
tual benefit. In truth the banks are but the mere agents of 
that community. They have no funds not already lent out 
to the people, of whose property and industry they are the 
representatives. They are only other names for the farms, 
the commerce, the factories, and the internal improvements 
of the country—and the inquiry whether the banks are ready 
to resume is only another form of asking whether the people 
are ready to pay their debts to the banks. 

The true question then, after all, is, whether the time has 
arrived when the banks should announce that the causes of 
the suspension, which then satisfied the community, have 
ceased to exist, and that the suspension itself, with all its 
necessary attendants of restriction, need no longer be contin- 
ued. To that inquiry I now proceed. And— 


I, What were the causes of the suspension? They were 
the specie circular, which forbade the receipt of any thing 
but gold or silver at the land offices—the mismanagement of 
the deposites, which scattered them to the frontiers—the 
clamor raised by the Executive against bank notes, which 
alarmed the psople for their safety, and caused a run upon 
the banks for specie. Now has any. one of these causes 
ceased? On the contrary, have they not acquired ten-fold 
force? The specie circular is not repealed. On the con- 
trary, it has been extended—for hank notes are. proscribed, 
not merely fram the land offices, bat from all payments of 
every description to the government. Tha distribution of 
the surplus is over, because there ia no longer any surplus to 
distribute; but the great disbursements on the southern and 
westera frontiers operate as injurieusly by requiring the 
transfer of so much revenue from the points where it is col- 
lected. Lastly and mainly, the alarm about bank notes pro- 
Pagated by the governmeut, has been deeply spread through- 
wut the country, till what was at first a passing outcry, has 
settled into an implacable hostility. No man, I think, can 
doubt for a moment that the Executive of the United States 
seeks to maintain his power hy exciting popular passions 
against the credit system ; and that the whole influence of 
the government is employed to infuse into the minds of the 
people distrust and hatred of all banks. For this purpose, 
the most insane ravings are addressed to the cupidity of the 
‘gnorant, who are taught that gold and silver are the only 
ttue riches, and above all, that these shrewd metals would 
enable us to outwit the paper dullness of England. “Sir,” 
said lately one of these politicians in the Senate of the Uni- 
ted States, “Sir, a man loses all by any circumstance that 
but for that circumstance he would have made. Although 

is a paper country, yet if we were exclusively a me- 

wie country, we should make more out of our intercourse 

with her. And why should we, because she chooses fo maim 

herself by her paper system, follow her example?” The 
t, it may be said, is com harmless 

*ause its expenditures exceed its income. Its regular in- 

Some, no doubt—but while it can pledge the public credit for 
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treasury notes at a high rate of intetest, by which every 
man’s property is mortgaged, and buy specie with them, 
there can never be wanting the means of oppressing the 
banks. ‘here is therefore no-one circumstance which occa- 
sioned the suspension, sufficiently removed to justify a 
change, and the most prominent cause remains with increased 
intensity. Accordingly— 

II. The credit system of the United States, and the exclu- 
sive metallic system, are now fairly in the field, face to face 
with each other. One or the other must full. There can be 
no other issue. It is not a question of correcting errors or 
reforming abuses, but of absoluce destruction; not which 
shall conquer, but which shall survive. The present strug- 
gle, too, must be final. If the banks resume, and are able, 
by sacrificing the community, to continue for a few months, 
it wiil be conclusively employed at the next elections, to 
show that the schemes of the Executive are not as destruc- 
tive as they will prove hereafter. But if they resume, and 
again are compelled to suspend, the Executive will rejoice 
at this new triumph, and they will fallin the midst of a uni- 
versal outcry against their weakness. This is perfectly un- 
derstood, and accordingly all the influence of the Executive 
is directed to drive the banks, by popular outrage an! cla- 
mor, into a premature resumption—not a business resump- 
tion, general and permanent—but a political and forced re- 
sumption, which may place them at the mercy of those in 
power. Those who have special charge of these interests, 
must then beware of being decoyed from their present posi- 
tion. They are now safe and strong, and they should not 
venture beyond their entrenchments while the enemy is in the 
plain befove them. If they resume, one of two things will 
happen—their notes will not be received by the government, 
or they will be received. If they are not received, the gov- 
ernment, to the extent of the revenue, will force the holders 
of the notes to draw specie from the banks, to be deposited 
with the coilectors of the revenue. For the difference be- 
tween the revenue and the expenses, the government will is- 
sue treasury notes, to be sold for bank notes, and converted 
into specie ; and as the disbursements are made at points on 
the frontiers, remote from the places of collection, it will not 
return to the banks issuing it except circuitously. But if the 
notes are received, they will not as formerly be deposited in 
banks and drawn out again so as to enter intethe circulation, 
leaving the public creditor his choice of specie or notes—but 
they will be left in special deposite with the receivers.— 
When warrants are drawn on these receivers, they will call 
on the banks for specie to pay the favored public creditor— 
selecting, of course, the bank on which they will draw, ac- 
cording to its servility or opposition to the Executive, and 
thus placing them all under bis control. Now under such 
circumstances, is it wise for the banks to disarm themselves 
in presence of their enemy? 

IL]. The disorders of the currency lie too deep for super- 
ficial remedies, and these palliatives irritate without curing. 
Congress, and Congress alone, can apply adequate relief.— 
What Mr. Madison said to Congress in 1816, is even more 
true in 1838. * For the interests of the community at large,” 
said he, ** as well as for the purposes of the Treasury, it is 
essential that. the nation should possess a currency of equal 
value, credit and use, wherever it may circulate. The Con- 
stitution has entrusted Cungress exclusively with the power 
of creating and regulating a currency of that description.” 
The only reform in the currency which that body bas yet 
made, is the issue of ten millions of irredeemable paper mo- 
uey, and a proposal for ten millions more. Is it worth 
while, then, so long as Congress fails to exercise its legiti- 
mate powers, to waste the strength of the country in efforts 
to uccomplish what we all know to be impracticable? To 
resume now without some. clear understanding with the 
Government, seems to be throwing away the benefits of ex- 
perience, and the lessons of misfortune. We have gone 
through all the mortification and all the inconvenience of 
suspension. Let us endeavor to profit by them; io tix the 
future on some solid basis—have some guarantee of the sta- 
bility of the currency, and not set every thing afloat again 
without knowing where we may be drifted. For 

IV. Compare the situation of the banks at the last re- 
sumption and now. After.a suspension for neatly three yeara, 
Congress applied all its power to induce, to ——— and to 
assist the banks in their efforts to resume. They passed the 
resolution of 1816, . authorizing the receipt vf the notes of 
specie-paying banks. But this alone was insufficient; and 
at the same time they established the Bank of the United 
States, with a capital of thirty-five millions, That Bank 
called a convention of state banks, and agreed that if they 
would resume specie payments, it would F 

1. Assume all their debts to the government of the United 
States : 

2. Discount to those who had payments to make to the 
government, the whole amount of their bonds ; and, in ad. 
dition, 

3. Discount to those not indebted to the government two 
millions in New-York, two millions in Philadelphia, one and 
a half million in Baltimvre, and a half million in Richmond ; 


and, 

4, Would sustain the resuming banks in case the resump- 
tion brought them into difficulty. 

The Bank at the same time importe, at an expense of 
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more than halfa million, the sum of seven millions of spe- 
cie; and two months after the resumption, its discounts 
reached twenty millions. Compare with this statement our 
condition now. 

Then the Government agreed to receive for all dues the 
notes of the Bank of the United States—now all bank notes 
are refused and discredited.—Then the government endea- 
vored to sustain the banks—now it is striving to destroy them. 
Then it established a new and vigorous bank capital—now it 
refuses to create a new bank, and seeks to cripple those in 
existence. Then we had two hundred and sixty banks—now 
we have nearly nine hundred. 

In shor!, ‘what reliance bave the banks now with the Exe- 
cutive hostile to them ! What protection like that of the late 
Bank of the United States bave they to sustain them? None 
whatever. 

The only circumstance net wholly unfavorable in the com- 
parison, is the low rate of exchange with England. But 
nothing general or permanent can be inferred from this cir 
cumstance, which frequently occurs, and on the present oc- 
casion is wholly accidental in New York, from the unnatural 
condition into which her measures of extreme rigor have dri- 
ven every thing. If under ordinary circumstances, while 
other things underwent no depression, exchange on England 
should decline, it might be inferred that England owes to the 
United States more than we have yet drawn from her: But 
it is not exchange alone that has fallen, Exchange on Eng- 
land has not fallen in New York as much as the internal ex- 
changes, or stocks, or real estate, or housetrent have fallen. 
This fact seems decisive as to the cause. But can this de- 
pression continue ? Certainly net.. These rigorous measures 
are understood to be only preliminary—on!y preparations for 
an expansion by the banks in New York, which is to restore 
ease and confidence. Well, the moment this ease anc con- 
filence return, all things will'rise, and exchange of course 
among the number. Besides, this unnatural condition will 
work its own remedy, as all irregularities are cured by 
their own excesses. To sell every thing and buy nothing 
is impracticable, and when the English have bought-all the 
produce we have to spare, we must of course buy from them 
what manufactures they have to spare. As soon as the pro- 
ceeds of our industry are realized in England—while we have 
gradually exhausted our supply of English goods—our own 
merchants will eonvert their property into a fresh supply to 
be brought over; or, if this process be too slow, the English 
manufacturers themselves will send their own goods for sale. 
In either case, the exchange will recover its equilibrium, and 
of course will rise here, fur between two such countries: as 
America and England, a permanent inequality of exchange, 
as a basis of the metallic currency of either, is impossible. 

V. Perceiving nothing in the conduct of the government to 
justify an early resumption, let us see if there be any thing in 
state of the country which recommends it. _Now what ia the 
condition of our affairs? The suspension found us with a 
heavy debt to the banks—not less probably than tive hundred 
millions—with large balances from the Southern and Western 
States to the Atlantic cities, and with a very considerable 
debt to Europe. All parties were willing to pay: almost all 
were able to pay; but great forbearance and great indulgence 
were necessary from the creditor, and above all, after such a 
convulsion, the great restorer was time ; time to settle; time 
to adjust accounts ; time to send the debtors’ crops to mark- 
et; time to dispose of his property with the least sacrafice; 
time to bring out his resources to pay his debts. In all the 
large movements of humun affairs, as in the operations of pa- 
ture, the great law is gentleness—violence is the last resource 
of weakness. The disease of the country was an overstrained 
and distempered energy. The remedy was repose. The 
question of the currency, though important, was Only second- 
ary. The first.concern was to pay our debts, and especially 
not to depreciate the value. of our means of paying them. 
Accordingly it seemed to me that after the suspension, the 
true course of this country was to begin a gentle and gradual 
diminution of loans, sufficient to prevent the hazards of ex- 
pansion while the restraint of specie-payment was removed, 
and to prepare for the resumption, but with no rash compe- 
tition as to the amount which the several banks cuuld curtail 
~—to make no violent changes in the standard of value, and 
to give time for a settlement with foreigners, and among our- 
selves, on the same or nearly the same basis upon which these 
mutual engagements were contracted—letting the crops go 
to their destined markets without depreciating their prices.— 
After this the resumption, with the aid of Congress, would 
have been easy and spontaneous. It was in this spirit that 
the Bank of the United States. has not diminished ten per 
cent. of its loang—while it has added about three millions to ita 
specie—and will have given the y facilities for ship- 
ping the crops of the south and west to the amount probably 
of fifteen or twenty millions of dollars; placing its own con- 
fidential agent in England to protect the great commercial 
and pecuniary interests of the country. This seemed to. be 
its proper function. It was thus that it hoped to discharge 
its duty to the whole Union. It was thus, too, it could show 
its fidelity to Pennsylvania, by aiding its public improvements 
—by keeping its business and its people in perfect ease, and 
by not suffering the prosperity of its commercialcapital to be 
pros' jects these, far more important than whether 














specie payment be resumed a few months sooner or later. 








se 
The injurious effects of a contrary course are seen in all 
the relations of business. Take for instance the debts to 
banks and to individuals. The debts were maiuly contracted 
when the currency was abundant. They must now be paid 
in a very altered state of the currency—and it is necessary to 
with extreme caution when the relation of the debtor 
to his creditor is changed by events which neither could con- 
trol, because if this change be not made very graduaily so as 
to bring at the same time all the other relations of life to the 
same standard, you inflict injustice or perhaps ruin on the 
debtor. It was thus that England continued her suspension 
for twenty-five years and by act of Parliament gave several 
years notice of the progressive resumption in order that all 
the business of the country should adjust itse!f to the ap- 
proaching change. Of the effect of any sudden movement, 
we have before us a striking instance. Lt appears by the pub- 
lished statements of the banks of the city of New York, that 
since the suspension to March 1, 1838, they have reduced 
their loans and discounts from forty-six millions to thirty mil- 
lions, and their circulation from nine millions to two millions 
—an aggregate diminution from fifty-five millions to thirty- 
three millions. If this, or any thing near this, be the reduc- 
tion, what is the consequence? A man who contracted & 
debt to the banks in New York before the suspension, finds 
his ability to provide means for the payment of that debt re- 
duced one-third or nearly one-half—that is to say, the dollar 
he now pays is equivalent to one and a half or almost two 
dollars when he borrowed it, besides the interest. Such a 
prueess of reduction would have been wholly intolerable, if 
the citizens had not escaped from it and sought alleviationby 
loans elsewhere. But if the other cites had fellowed the ex- 
ample of New York and made similar reductions, the whole 
country would have sunk under it or revolted against it. 
These inequalities between members of the same commu- 
nity become more striking when applied to engagements be- 
tween distant parts of the Union. The Atlantic cities for in- 
stance were creditors of the Southern and Western States for 
goods sold to them to be paid for either in those States, or 
in the Atlantic cities—their currencies being so nearly the 
same that the exchange would not cost as much as the mere 
transportation of the specie. When the day of payment ar- 
rives, the creditor city suddenly makes an artificial scarcity 
of its own currency—venders the only money it will receive 
in payment almost inaccessible to its debtor—reducing at 
the same time the rates of exchange, and the prices of every 
thing. This rigor instantly recoils on the creditor. If pay- 
ment is made in the Southern and Western States, the Atlan- | 
tic merchant loses the whole depreciation in the exchange. | 
If payment is to be made in the Atlantic cities, and the debt-| 
or sends produce to pay his debt, the scarcity of money | 
obliges him to sacrifice it—if he sends the bank notes of his | 
country they sink to seventy-five per cent. in value—and he | 
loses the difference. If he brings the stocks of his state, the | 
scarcity of inoney renders negociation impossible. Once dis- | 
appuinted in this way, he sends no more produce—no more | 
bank notes—and the creditors in turn suffer more than the | 
difference by the delay. 
So in respect to foreigners. We owea large debt to France | 
and England. Why should we destroy the value of our only | 
means of paying it? We can pay it only in cash, or produce | 
or stocks. As to cash—this debt was contracted in an abun | 
dant currency. By this artificial scarcity of money we are | 
obliged to pay it in a currency more valuable by one half or 
one third. Even at that rate we can neither borrow the mo- 
ney nor raise it by sales except by ruinous sacrifice. We| 
then may pay it in produce or in stocks, but the same scar- | 
city sinks the value of both. A debt contracted when cotton | 
was at twenty cents, we have to pay when cotton is ten cents | 
a pound. If we propose to pay in stocks, these too have | 
sunk perhaps twenty-five per cent on their price last year. 
Our resources then are diminished in value while our debt is | 
increasing by interest.—The consequence is that the foreign | 
debt is postponed. ‘This operates injuriously to both parties | 
—the domestic debtor by reducing his means of payment—to 
the foreign creditor by the delay and the hazard of his debt. | 
It is true if he could now receive his money he would remit | 
it home at a low rate. But then the same scarcity which | 
lowers the rate of remittance, prevents his receiving any thing | 
to remit—and so far from being interested in the early re- 
sumption, it injures him essentially, because the forced prepa- 
ration for it by crushing the resources of his debtors renders | 
them alike unable and unwilling to pay. What the foreign 
creditor wants is payment—payment of the debt, not in a bet- 
ter currency, but in an equal currency, because he can better 
support a high rate of remittance than a reduced or postponed 
payment. | 
There prevails a notion that the credit of the country abroad 
will be injured by not resuming. Not in the least. Every 
body connected with America knew the reasons of suspending 
and entirely approved of it as the only measure that could 
have saved the country. What Europeans want now is that 
we should pay our debt. That is our first duty, and if they 
see, as they cannot fail to see, that these premature efforts to 
resume specie payments prevent the collection of what is due 
to them, they wilf’perceive, that in endeavoring to secnre an 
object wholly domestic, they have been sacrificed; in re- 
spect to the dividends and the stock, payable abroad, many 
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so that we place the money there at our own cost—and as to 

dividends payable here, they have almost universally been re- 

mitted in the equivalent to specie. What the general mer- 

chants of France or England desire, is that we should take 

their merchandize—that we should trade with them. The 

state of our currency isa very subordinate concern. You 

deal with them and pay them in their own currency. They 

know little and care less about the sort of currency in which 

you deal with the South and West. Besides, whv are to re- 

proach us with the depreciation of our notes? The English? 

But the Bank uf England suspended specie payments for 

twenty-five years—during nearly which time every American 

Bank paid specie—and men in England were forced by law 

to take the notes of the Bank of Englard when they were at 

thirty per cent. discount—whereas no man is obliged here to 

take any note of any bank—and at this moment a paper dol- 

lar in Philadelphia or New York, will buy a silver dollar de- 

livered in London. The question then of the resumption is 

one exclusively domestic—one which, however important at 
home, does not affect the credit of the country abroad. 

VI. We now come to the question whether, if an early re- 
sumption be practicable, the month of May is a fit time. My 
impression is that the month of May is a very unfit time. 
The resumption, to be useful must be general; and no ar- 
rangement can be satisfactory which does not include the 
Southern and South western states. These Ido not think 
are yet ready to resume. They are straining every nerve to 
pay their debts. The crops are going forward to provide 
funds in Europe and at the North—the banks are laboring to 
meet their notes at the North—the Legislatures are pledging 
their credit to raise funds, in order that their people may pay 
their debts. Why should we repulse them? All they want 
is time. They have not yet had the benefit of a single crop, 
and they may require another; and instead of discrediting 
them, or diminishing the value of their produee, or curtailing 
their facilities in sending their crops to market, it is better to 
help them, and wait till they are more advanced in their pre- 
parations. The employment of credit, either of banks or of 
individuals, most useful to the country at this moment, is to 
forward its produce to Europe. Instead of this the banks are 
reducing these facilities, and calling upon their debtors for 

payment.—This seems very unreasonable. It is stopping the 
locomotives as they are carrying the cropto market. The | 
month of May, teo, is not the right time of the year. For | 
example, it requires an average of about fifty days to take 
cotton from New Orleans to Liverpool. Supposing it imme- 
diately sold, the usage is, at the end of ten days to give a| 








tirely false position. She is obliged by the existing Jaw to 
do what she feels to be wrong. Her natural course is to » 
peal to her representatives to rectify their mistake, and not 


ecutive. Instead of doing this, she perseveres frum a mig. 


I presume no difficulty will occur in this. Why 
be? Is it possible that such a body can see with 
the distress which a perseverance in this course must inevita. 
bly cieate, or permit the pride of opinion or any mere politi. 
cal or party consideration to prevent them from interpoai 
to protect their noble but suffering city? If they deli 
how can we of Pennsylvania interfere? Why should 
voluntarily place ourselves in the same situation into which 
New-York has been forced? By doing so, we share on 
common disaster—instead of husbanding our resoerens 
against the period when our interposition may be really use. 
ful. In the meanwhile, the most effectual service which we 
can render, is to speak in atone of frank sincerity. She 
perhaps bear it from one, than whom she has never had a 
more true and constant friend—who, although an entire 
stranger, has fora long series of years, done every thing in 
his power to advance her prosperity, and never saw her in 
any misfortune which he did not anxiously strive to mitigue, 
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But I wish to serve her, not to flatter her. 
I believe then that at this moment New-York is in an en- 
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to thrust out their own state banks to be crushed by the ex. 


taken though honorable pride in not asking relief where re. 
lief is attainable, but is preparing for the event by sacrificing 
her own interests and inflicting distress on the community, 
The apparent superiority in the exchanges which this pro- 
duces, is wholly fallacious as well as injurious. The state 
of the exchanges in New-York proves nothing whatever, ex. 
cept the scarcity of money in New-York. The exchanges are 
even less depreciated than many other things. The bank 
notes of the Southern States are at a great depreciation — 
But store rent and real estate in the very spot where these 
notes are sacrifjced, are much more depreciated than the 
notes themselves. So too in New-York the notes of Phile 
delphia are at a discount, yet at this moment New-York bas 
to pay to Philadelphia little less than ten millions of dollars, 
for actual debts to Philadelphia, and to foreigners represent: 
ed by Philadelphia. It is not therefore the abundance, but 
the want of mrans—it is not strength but weakness which 
causes this difference. 

By the same process, bread and meat may be reduced in 
price for the want of purchasers. You muke an artificial 
scarcity of money, and then boast how much the little which 
remains will buy—but your superiority is punished: by the 
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banker’s acceptance, payable in two months, so that by the | 
month of May there would not be actually realized more than || 
the cotton which left New Orleans before January, when not I 
more than one-fourth or one-tifth of the whole crup had been | 
shipped, but I speak now of the actual obtaining possession | 
of the proceeds of the crop; and, at all events, not one-haif | 
of the crop will have reached Europe by the month of May.— || 
The spring is, moreover, the season when the credits 
given for the shipments of Seuthern and Western produce, 


bursements are to come, remains unsold in Europe. 
spring, too, is the time when the Western business has brought | 
trom the interior the notes of the Atlantic banks, when the | 
circulation presses more upon them than at any o:her period, | 
and when the specie is wanted for the trade to China and In- 
dia, making that time particularly unprupitious for the re- 
sumption. 
VII. [t remains now to inquire how far these general views 
of the expediency of a resumption in May should be changed, 
by the determination of the banks of the city of New York to | 
resume at that pe. iod. 
For the gentlemen of New Yerk who announced that de- 
cision, I have great personal respect, and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would willingly yield my ownconvictions to their 
better upportunities and understanding. But the natural in- 
fluence of their judgment is weakened by the knowledge of 
the fact, that the banks of New York would not have had the 
least idea of a resumption in May, but because the immunity 
allowed by the Legislature will then expire, and they fear 
that it will not be renewed.—This was distinctly avowed at 
the Bank Convention, and the deputation who visited Phila- 
delphia repeated it again and again. Now this may be a very 
good reason for the Banks of New York to resume, but cer- 
tainly no reason whatever for the banks of Pennsylvania to 
do the same. The States of Pennsylvania, of Virginia, of 
Kentucky, have Legislatures as well as New York has, and 
they have refused to direct their banks to resume in May next. 
Why should they obey the Legislature of New York and not 
their own Legislature? The position of New York 1s on all 
hands regretted. But how is it to be remedied? A single 
Legislature out of twenty-six Legislatures had passed a law 
forfeiting the charters of banks, if they were unable to redeem 
their notes in specie. A public calamity overtakes the coun- 
try, and the declining to pay specie, so far from being crimi- 
nal, became an act of public safety—so adopted by all the 
banks, and so confi by this very Legislature. The pro- 
vision originally designed to guard against fraud, may thus 
become the punishment of honesty and ability. 

The Legislative body which protected the banks for a 
year, is now in session, and in twenty-four hours can extend 





of them are payable in pounds sterling, or guilders, or francs, 


| 
are maturing at the North; and the crop from which reim- || jusument upon principles of safety, alike to the banks and to 
The | 


debtor, who dves not settle with a creditor so much above 
him. And what is the benefit of all this? The other states 
are not obliged to submit to this local legislation, and the su 
fering of New-York is certainly not fitted to make them adopt 
it voluntarily. It is better therefore for them to state with 
perfect frankness that they do not mean to unite with her in 
this forced resumption—to soy this decidedly and finally, % 
that she may apply the only remedy—an extension of 

law. The whole subject would then be open for future ad- 
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the community. 

On the whole, the course which in my judgement the 
| banks ought to pursue, is simply this: 
| The banks should remain exactly as they are—preparing 
|to resume, but not yet resuming. 

They should begin, as the tank of England did, under 
| similar circumstances, by paying the small notes, 80 as tet 
| store coin to all the minor channels of circulation—but not 
|make any general resumption until they ascertain whet 
|course the government will pursue, employing in the meas 
time their whole power to forward the crops to market— 
The American banks should do, in short, what the Americat 
army did at New-Orleans—stand fast behind their cotor 
bales until the enemy hes left the country. i 

These are my opinions, very deliberately formed, and vetj 
frankly expressed. They are thus set furth, not to influese 
the course of others, but to explain my own. 

With gréut respect and esteem, yours, 
Philadelphia, April 5, 1838. N. Bropis. 





Maine.—We have full returns from the Lincoln Congree 
sional District, in which an election was held on Monday 
last week for a successor to Hon. Jonathan Cilley killed ins 
Duel at Washington. Edward Robinson, Esq. of Thome 
ton, (Whig) is elected to fill the vacancy. The total vote it 
for Robinson 4,113, J. D. McCrate (Adm.) 3,420: Scatter 
ing (mainly for Mr. Farley, a competitor for the Whig nom 
nation)497. Mr. Robinson’s majority over all is 166; ow 
McCrate 693. Allowing 100 of the scattering votes to 
Administration, the Whig majority in the District is 990. 








Charter Election.—Oswego, Schenectady, Auburn, wi 
Penn-Yan elected Whig Charter officers last week. ’ 


Another Member of Congress dead.—We \earn from 
New Orleans Commercial Her , that the Hon. Mr. 
Member of Congress from Louisiana, died at his resi¢ 
near New Orleans, on the 29th ult. 


Bitten to Death by a Horse.—The k 
horse near Cincinnati, was killed instantly a 
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the indemnity till a more appropriate season for resuming.— 






by the horse biting him in the jugular vein. 
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New Spelling-Book.—“ The Analytical Spelling, Pronouncing and 
Defining Book ; by Samuel Chichester, Wilton, Conn.” has been laid 
on our table. It is very neatly printed, and has some good points, 
but they are overbalanced by the bad ones. Besides the interpola- 
tion of a u in such words as favorable, terror, &c. it retains the barba- 
rism of adding k to public, politic, &c. The author remarks, howev- 
er, that as they are by many held superfluous, he has “ retained 
them, iadeed, but designated them with a cross, so that teachers 
may easily speak of them as of doubtful value.” This is bad enough 
of itself, but the reason is still worse: it is “to prevent any irregu- 
larity in the derivative—e. g. omit the & in mimicking ‘and you have 
a word sounding mimising,” &c. Are_you there, Mr. Chichester ?— 
We have in your book dogmatick, dogmatical—d tic, domestical— 
dramatic, dramatical, &c. &c. and any quantity of the like, and here 
you areadding the & *‘to prevent irregularity in the derivatives.”— 

Your rule makes ten irregularities where it avoids one. 
There are other faults in this book. One is an attempt to distin- 
softc and g by means of a little mark under them (borrowed 
from Webster.) Children who can only read in spelling-books will 
not pay attention to these intricacies. Another consists in (after dis- 
tinguishing the silent letters by Italics) putting sin Italic when it 
sounds like z. Ifthe author had been content with his own faults, 
and refrained from borrowing any, he would have made a better 
book. 


“ Literary and Theological Review.”—This religious quarterly is 
now published at 128 Fulton-st. and conducted by Chas. D. Pigeon. 
In li ture, it maintains a high moral tone; in religion, it battles 
stoutly for Old School Presbyterianism. The number before us ex- 
tends to 182 pages, and treats of the following subjects: 


Art. L. Replv to Professor Pond’s Article on Voluntary Associa 
tions; by Rev. Dr. Hewitt. Il. (nfluence of Pelagianism on the The- 
ological course of Rev. C. G. Finuey, developed in his Sermons and 
Lectures; by Rev. Joseph I. Foot. Ill. Review of Dr. Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets; by Daniel Dana, D. D. IV. Defects in the Reli- 

ious Character of this Age; by Rev. Nicholas Murray. V. Pecu- 

ar Fastidiousness of the Age iu respect to Ministers; by John H. 
Avery. Vi. Inquiry respecting the claims of the Son to equal hom- 
age with the Father; by Rev. Rich’d W.Dickinson, VII. Thoughts 
en the New-Haven Theology; by the Editor. 


“ Practical Phrenology Simplified ; by Theo. Foster.’"—We have here 
a neat little volume of 108 pages, intended to make every man his 
own phrenologist and skull surveyor. It will doubtless answer the 
purpose very well for those who have time and taste for the business. 
Our marvellousness, as is generally understooi,is not very fully de- 
veloped. (O. Rogers, Philadelphia; Geo. O. Bartlett, New-York.) 


The Journal of the Amervcan Institute for April (No 7, Vol. LL has 
been issued. The following are the contents: 

Prefatory remarks; Banks; Introduction and Cultivation of For- 
eign Seeds, Plants, &c.; Report of the Committee on Agriculture on 
the Memorial of the New-York State Agricultural Couvention—L.F. 
Allen chairman—Feb. 1, 1838; Notices vf the prozress and present 
state of Agriculture; Agriculture and the useful arts; Promotion of 
Agriculture through the Patent Office; Additional act to promote 
the progress of the useful arts, &c.; How Agriculture may be aided 
by the Patent Office; Introduction of Foreign Seeds, Plants, &c.; 
Directions for putting up and transmitting seeds and plants; Hops 

mount insp lin Me h ts under the law of June, 1836; 
Hatch’s Patent Sowing Machine; Hot Blast; Steam engine, Cotton, 
&c. remarks of Mr. Legare; Cohesive Strengh of Bar fron; Calca- 
reous Mortars and Cement—review ofa treatise on; Relative merits 
of Wood and Iron Roofs for Green-houses, &c.; Irou steam vessels ; 
Cotton; Water Commissioners’ Report, city of N. York—abstraet ; 
Statistical Account of Madison, Indiana—Dayton—Zaneeville—and 
Portsmouth, Ohio; Ohio Internal Improvements, from the Report ef 
the Board of Public Works; Mortality of the city of New-York ; 
London, statistical account of; The Olden Time; Advice adapted to 
the Times; Chapter of Facts; Premiums on Silk ; Notices. 

















Mr. Editor—In your paper of March 3, you publish a letter to Dr. 
Webster, propounding some questions “respecting the etymolog 
ef our language, in connexion with his Dictionary,” together wit 
his reply thereto. Seeing that correspond ,[ am induced to make 
some suggestions to you respecting your letter and the Doctor's re- 
marks, in connexion with the latter’s Flementary Spelling-Book— 
having never examined his Dictionary. 

This Speiling-Book is very popular, or at least very common, in 
the States west of the Alleganies—perhaps deservedly so. Certainly, 
in many respects itis a goodone. In one particular, I think itis ex- 
ceptionable—in the division of syllables. — on I formed du- 
ring some six or eight mouths in which I swayed tae hickory scep- 
tre of a pedagogue. Webster's ‘ Elementary’ was the principal text- 
book with which I was to ‘ rear the tender thought.’ I observed that 
my pupils invariably, when practising upon their lessons, sounded c 

g hard, notwithstanding the Doctor’s ‘ poiuts,’ when they were 
the terminating letters of syllables. Thus, ca-pac-i-ty, lo-quac-i-ty, 
e-roc-i-ty, &c. would be pr d kapakity, / ity, ferohity, &c. 
ia the words capacious, /nquacivus, ferocious, &c. the Doctor has the 
¢joined with the last syllable. Also the words refrigerate, wer 
&c. with g the terminating letter of the second sylluble, would uni- 
formly be sounded g hard by the young learners. Would not the old 
way of having the consonant precediog a vowel in the second sylla- 
ble joined to that syllable be preferable? And would not the rule 
cand g before i and y are soft, save few exceptions, be more ea- 

sily remembered by learners than the meaning of marked and point- 
edietters? I assume not to be a competent judge in these matters. 
Btiil, the object of having good elementary works is worthy the no- 

common people as well as of criticks. 
I notice farther, Messrs. Editors, that yeu have adopted the usage 
very common) of leaving out the u iu the words favour, 
» ardour, &c. I do not find much fault with this; it is very 
spared— 








convenient; yet the o might as well and a little rather be 
for o in those words assumes the sound of short u. 

‘The New-Yorker’ (if I remember right) once stated that it was 
too much trouble to write the diphthong ou in honour. Why, then, 
with Dr. Webster, insist on two g’s in ? They are as trouble- 
some as five wheels to a wagon. Even if it is in accordance with the 


jury should he wilfully commit it. 
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Saxon, the:e is sufficient excuse for omitting one g. I doubt, how- 
ever, whether it is in strict accordance with the Saxon. The German 
of wagon (which should conform a little to the Saxon) is wagen. The 
English have changed the second vowel from e too. Were I to de- 
rive the word from an idea instead of from another language, I would 
say it was from two words wag on—move on. This, if not correct, 
has at least the merit of originality. 

Another very common and convenient method of spelling is ‘being 
used,’ (or revived, for | have noticed it in early editions of lexicons,) 
viz. leaving off k in publick, traffick, &c. Why not leave it off iu hack, 
tack, pich, &. There would be just as much propriety in tho one 
case as in the other. The letter k1 think should not be used thus un- 





ceremoniously. If it does kick others, it does not follow that it 
should be totally expunged. I, tor one, will stick it on and tack it on 
wherever eccasion may require. 

But I had not intended to write a lecture on orthography. Many 
of your readers, perhaps, are instructors of youth; and to them a 
small portion of your paper devoted occasionally to subjects of this 
kind would be interesting and instructive, if treated on by persons 
versed in philology. 1 need not add that it weuld afford some grati- 
fication to an ex-pedagogue. I. 8. 

Mad River, Ohio, March 13, 1838. 

7 Our friend will pardon us for telling him that he discusses his 
subject like a beginner. We agree with him entirely in his objec- 
tions to Dr. W.’s pointed letters. It is too late in the day to add new 
characters to our alphabet, and the attempt only confounds the in- 
fant understanding. But he is mistaken inq g usas expunging 
the u from terror, &c. because itis “ too much trouble” to write it.— 
Our reason is that honor, favor, &c. are nearly al! borrowed directly 
from the Latin, where the u was never thought of—that its insertion 
is a recent and needless innovation, at once unsightly and urmeaning. 
As to the k’s, we regard the controversy closed by the deliberate 
judgement of the English and American public. When our cavilling 
friend writes politickal, republickan, publickation, critickally, &c. he 
may talk to us about publick, politicks, &c. and we will tell bim why 
we are not of his of He misq Dr. Webster in regard to 
wagon. It is we who want the twog’s toshorten the a, according to 
the general rule of the language; but we shall not stand about it. 

; oe 
The New York Charter Election, which opened on Tues-| 
day morning and closed at sunset on Thursday evening, was 
one of the most hard-fought and closely contested political 


struggles that our city ever witnessed. The simple fact that 











39,450 votes were polled—exceeding by more than 4,000 | 
any vote ever before cast in the city, when every nerve was | 
strained at each of the elections of 1834, (to say nothing of | 
those of 1836 and ’37,) and our population has since - 
creased—teils a truth which cannot be disputed. Thou- 
sands of votes have been given by those who had no legal 
right, or by those who availed themselves of the very liberal 
provisions of our election laws to vote in several Wards. So 
will it ever be until a Registration of Votes is directed—until 
every legal voter is allowed to establish his right beforehand, 
and then vote when the poll is opened without hindrance or 
question, beyond that of his identity. At this moment, a 
band of one thousand wretches, who should combine tu vote 
in each Ward of the city, might do so with a certainty of 
carrying any ticket and ensuring the triumph of any party 
they fought for. They might probably decide the election 
against a clear majority of three thousand of the legal voters 
without even incurring the penalties of perjury, by choosing | 
their time, playing well their game, and voting only when 
unchalienged. But, with a resolution to brave the consequen- 
ces, they could not fail; for though the Inspectors should 
positively know them not entitled, they could swear in their 
votes, and the officers would be obliged to take them, and 
give effect to this utter subversion of the Right of Suffrage ! 
Never was there so glaring an incitement held out by law to 
every species of villany and foul play. How long will this 
be endured? 

We understand that about 2,500 new voters have been 
manufactured by the usual process—one contrary to the in- 
tent of the Naturalization Laws, and abounding with tempta- 
tions to perjury. Instead of a declaration of intentions to 
become a citizen in some Court of Record as the law ob- 
viously contemplates, and is elsewhere required, Pat Maho- 
ney here goes into the Marine Court and swears that he 
heard Phelim O’ Doherty declare two years ago that he meant 
to become a citizen! Of course, Pat’s recollection ia con- 
siderably stimulated during the pendency of an exciting | 
election, and there is no possibility of convicting him of per- 
Beside, it is nobody's 
business. If 2,500 votes have been made, at least 2,000 are 
dead weight. 

Another gross abuse has been much practised—flowing, 
like the above, from the vicious laxity of our Election Laws. 
It consists in the moving of voters from one Ward to another 
in order to carry a majority of Wards. Both parties have 




















make provision against it, by ordering a Registration of Vo- 
ters at least thirty days before an Election. No arbitrary de- 
finition of the term ‘actual resident’ can prevent some voters 
taking up their residence for the time where they believe their 
votes will be the most effectual. 


When the Election commenced, on Tuesday, the Whigs 
entertained little doubt of electing their Mayor by 2,000 ma- 
jority. The Common Council was regarded as more doubt- 
ful, (the Administration having carried a majority of the 
Wards last November,) but the result of recent Elections in 
Connecticut, New-Hampshire, and elsewhere, and the gene- 
ral expression with regard to the Sub-Treasury scheme, had 
inspired the Opposition with a confidence that an Election 
could not go against them, whether they attended it or not.— 
They were electrified, therefore, when apprised on Tuesday 
evening that about twenty thousand votes had been taken the 
first day, and the friends of the Administration were probably 
two thousand ahead. The change was instantaneous from 
overweening confidence to something akin to despondency— 
a despondency, however, which did not paralyze their exer- 
tions. They broug'it up their end the second day, but their 
first shock of astonishment when convinced that the party 
which they had thought in its coffin had actually outpolled 
them for the first day in the city, will not soon be forgotten. 

By the friends of the Administration, the battle has been 
fought with consummate generalship as well as unbounded 
exeition throughout. They commenced months ago with a 
determination to retrieve their fortunes and carry the city, 
and they have gone through the contest in that spirit—their 
confidence increasing up to the last day of the election, when 
they entertained little doubt that they had fully succeeded.— 
Several incidental matters operated in their favor beside those 
already alluded to—the new organization ef the Custom 
House, the Phenix Bank business, and, above all, Mr. Nicho- 
las Biddle’s late letter, which came just in time to operate 
obliquely in their favor—with how mueh or little reason is 
nothing to the purpose. That it did so operate will hardly 
be doubted. 

As we write, (11 o'clock, Friday,) the canvass for Alder- 
men and Assistants is proceeding, and each party claims a 
majority in the Council. It is nearly reduced to a certainty 
that Aaron CLank (Whig) is re-elected Mayor by a small 
majority. It is known that the Whigs have carried their 
tickets in the First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Fif- 
teenth Wards; their opponents have in like manner succeed- 
ed in the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, and 
Seventeenth. The Whigs have probably carried the Eighth, 
have some hopes of the Seventh, and have probably carried 
the greater part of their ticket in the Sixth, through a divi- 
sion in the ranks of their opponents. We understand they 
have the Alderman in the Fourteenth by 33 majority. As- 
sistant, canvassing. They hope for the Assistant in the Six- 
teenth, if nothing more. We hope to have something defi- 
nite before closing our col 

QUARTO POSTSCRIPT—Saturday morning.— 
The Whigs have the city !—hbaving carried the Eighth Ward 
by majorities of 14 and 28, the Sixth by 70 for Lynch and 
241 for Crolius, and the Fourteenth by 7 for Taylor and 23 
for Bunting. The Seventh is against them by 40 or 50.— 
Ditto Sixteenth. It has been clese work. Clark's mejority 
for Mayor probably exceeds 500. Sixth Ward—Mayor not 
canvassed. The Wards stood eight and eight at 8 last even- 
ing, when the Fourteenth declared, and finished the business. 
The following is the official result : 





Wards. Aldermen. Assistant Aldermen. 
I.....+.3- Phillips Phenix, Calvin Balis. 
TL. cccce Edward Taylor, Caleb 8. Woodhull. 
ITL,......Egbert Benson, Ellis Potter. 


IV.......William Hall, 
V....+..Robert Smith, 
VI...+++-James Lynch, 
VIL......-Samuel J. Willis, 
VIIL.......Charles Deforest, 
IX.......Thomas G. T 


Samuel Sparks. 
Abel T. Anderson. 
Clarkson Grolius, Jr. 

Connor. 
Joseph N. Barnes. 
Freeman 


Thomas D Howe 
Monmouth B. Hart. 





‘ ° Nathaniel Jarvis, Jr. 
XTIL.......James H. Cook, Cornelius B. Timpson. 
XIV.......James R. Taylor, Jacob P. Bu 


XV.......Thomas Lawrence, 


XVI.......William W. Holley, Daniel F. Tiernan. 
XVIL......Thomas Jeremiah, Orville J. Nash, 
Those in italics are Administration 








done this, and both will probably do it, until the law shall 








CITY INTELLIGENCE. 

Moses H: Grinnell, Esq. was on Saturday last unanimously 
chosen President of the. Phenix Bank, in the_place of Mr. 
Delafield, resigned. 

The number of deaths in this city, (reported for the week 
ending on Saturday lJast,) is 130—of whom 29 died of con- 
sumption. - 

The Diorama.—Messrs. Hannington and Welsh are about 
to re-open the City Saloonfor the exhibition of their beautiful 
dioramic views. 

The British steam sbip Sir Lionel Smith, which was: sup- 
posed to have been lost, reached this port on Tuesday last. 
She made the passage from St. Thomas in fifteen days. 

Lord Gosford and suite sailed on Tuesday last, in the 
packet ship Toronto, for London. 

Fires,—A sailor. boarding-house on Water street, near 
Roosevelt, was destroyed by fire on Tuesday last. 

In the morning of the same day, a fire originated in the 
lower story of the house No. 36 Maiden Lane, occupied as.a 
hardware store by E. H. Delavan & Brothers, which was 
not extinguished until most of the costly stock of goods had 
been destroyed. 

Suicides:—On Sunday last the corpse of an English wo- 
man was found in the small frame building No. 446 Wash- 
ington strect. It was ascertained that her death had been 
occasioned by poison. The conjecture of the jury who ex- 
amined the case was, that the deceased had destroyed her- 
self, either in a fit of remorse, or from dread of the conse- 
quences of beating her child, of which the Commissioners of 
the Alms-House. had taken cognizance. 

A young man, whose name is not given, residing in Green- 
wich street, near Canal, committed suicide on Sunday last, 
by shooting himself through the head. Cause, unrequited 
love. ws 








The Bank Convention is now in session in this city, hav- 
ing convened on Wednesday. Eighteen States are repre- 
sented by 143 Delegates, of whom 40 are from this State, 
24 trom Connecticut, and 24 from Massachusetts. The Phil- 
adelphia Banks are not represented, but those of Pittsburgh 
are. A Committee of one from each State has been appoint- 
ed to consider and report upon the propriety and _ possibility 
of now fixing a day for a general resumption of specie pay- 
ments; and it is understood that thirteen of the eighteen are 
in favor of the attempt. There is a difference of opinion, 
however—a part being for resuming on the Ist day of Octo- 
ber next—the residue preferring next April. 


Our Legislature.—-The Assembly has beenengaged through 
a great part of the week in the consi eration of a bill author- 
izing the Banks to issue Post Notes, and to extend their lia 
bilities upon their resumption of specie payments. How le- 
gislators could perstiade themselves to oppose hour after hour 
and inch by inch a proposition to allow Banks to borrow mo- 
ney on interest from those who choose to lend it, in order to 
pay their notes in specie, may well puzzle a plain man. It 
was so opposed, however, but passed by a handsome ma- 
jority. 

On Tuesday evening, certain resolutions reported by Mr. 
Silliman from the Judiciary Committee, protesting aguinst 
the adoption of Mr. Patton’s Resolution by the House of Re- 
presentatives at Washington, were debated toa late hour, 
and passed: Ayes 57; Noes 9. 

On Wednesday, resolutions reported by Mr.. Birdseye, 
strongly cordemning the-practice uf Dueling, especially by 
Members of Congress, were considered and adopted: Ayes 
99; Noes, none. 

The bill to provide for tle more speedy Enlargement of the 
Erie Canal (authorizing the expenditure of three millions this 
year) passed the Assembly on Monday by a vote of 91 to 3. 

In the Senate, the New-York and Erie Railroad bill has 
been earnestly talked about. There are three parties there 
those who wish the Road constructed by the State alone; 
those who would prefer to have it made by the company; and 
those who do not want it constructed at all. We fear it may 
be lost among them. 


Later.—On Thursday, Gov. Marcy communicated a Mes- 
sage to the Legislature, recommending a loan of State Stocks 
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the'r. resumption of specie payments. The Message expresses 
the wiilingness-of the Governor to unite in any other measure 
which may be deemed more expedient to aid the desired re- 
sult. 

In the Senate, the Erie Railroad—in the Assembly, the 
Literature. Bill were under discussion. Neither was dis- 
posed of, 





Marrianv.—Goy. Veazey has issued his Proclamation, 
directing a new Election on the 25th inst. for a Member of 
Congress in place of Hen. Isaac McKim, deceased. There 
will be aclose contest. He has appointed John H. Cul- 
breth, Esq. of Annapolis, Secretary of State. 


Vincinta.—The Legislature of Virginia adjourned on Sat- 
urday last. The principal business of the session has been 
the discussion of Improvement bills, and the passage of an 
act protecting the Banks in their suspension of specie pay- 
ments until the 1st day of January next. National politics 
bave been far less debated than usual. 

Hon. John M. Patton has resigned his seat in Congress, 
at the request of the Legislature, in order to enter upen the 
duties of his new appointment as a Member of the Executive 
Council of the State. Many of the chief men of the State 
are in nomination for the House of Delegates—Hon. John 
Tyler, late U.S. Senator, Hon. James Barbour, &c. It 
seems that Mr. Barbour has declined being a candidate for 
Congress. 





Groreia.—Six members out of the nine which compose 
the present Congressional Delegation of Georgia decline 
standing for a re-election. Their prospect of success was not 
flattering. 





Missourt.—The Whigs of Missouri have nominated Lew- 
is Clark, Esq. of St. Louis as one of their candidates for Con- 
gress, in place of Gen. William H. Ashley, who died at his 
residence on the Lamoine River, eight miles above Boonville, 
on the 26th ult. Gen. A. was for several years a Memberof 
Congress, and was widely known from his connection with 
the Fur Trade. He was undoubtedly the strongest man in 
the Whig party, and his deatl: will be severely felt by the 
people of Missouri. 








The Legislature of Michigan adjourned on Monday of 
this week. ‘The principal business of the session appears to 
have been the doctoring ef the State Currency, and the pa- 
tient appears to be but little better for the medicine. The 
great reliance appears to be the newly manufactured State 
Bank, which is to have a capital of two millions, if any body 
will pay it in. We have little faith in this remedy. There 
has been some Railroad making withal, to be included in the 
year’s business. 

The Legislature of Ohio adjourned on the 19th ult. hav- 
ing been in session 106 days. 





(# The Columbus (Ohio) Statesman contradicts our state- 
ment that the Board of Canal Commissioners of that State 
was abolished in 1835, and its place supplied by a Board of 
Works, from political considerations. 
such was the fact was obtained at the time; and candor obli- 
ges us to state that we still believe that party feelings mingled 
with, if they did not overrule, considerations of public utility. 
It is not so clear a case as we had supposed, however; and 
our readers have the benefit of the Statesman’s denial. 


Our impression that 





Hon. Gorham Parks, late Member of Congress from the 
Bangor District, has been appointed by the President U. S. 
Marshal fer the District of Maine, from the 24th inst. 


|. Hon. Samuel F. Vinton, late Member of Congress from 


Dudley 8. Gregory, Esq. was on Tuesday elected 

of Jersey City, N.J. “He had two votes to one for Mr, 
F. Durant, also a Whig. Ail the officers chosen aie 

Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen was on Tuesday elected 
Mayor of Newark, N.J. by a unanimous vote. All the off 
cers aro Whigs. “yin 
Trenton, New-Brunswick,and all the other chief towns in 
New-Jersey that we have returns from, elected Whig officers 
this week. , 
Cincinnati, Ohio, held her Charter Election on the a 
inst. The contest was not strictly a party one, but the Whigs 
of course elected most of the officers—Cincinnati being one 
of the strongholds of the Opposition in the West. 

The Canton Bank, Ohio, has failed. Look out for ity 
notes this way. No explanation. 

The Windsor Bank, Vermont, appears to be a deud. fail. 
ure, notwithstanding our doubts. The President (Hop, 
Thos. Emerson) has likewise failed. This was a Deposite 
Bank, and once enjoyed a high degree of public confidence, 








Abduction.—An express arrived in the city this momj 
from Erie, Pa., bringing intelligence of a most extraordj 
outrage committed at that place on the night of the 5Sthingt, 
The particulars, as stated in handbill published in Telatien to 
the affair, are as follows: 
As Miss Hamot, daughter of P. S. V. Hamot, Esq., of that 
place, was returning from a party, in company with a 
man of Mr. H.’s family, about 11 o’clock at night, they were 
assaulted un the side-welk by Robert C. Bristol, Captain of 
the steamboat James Madison, and four other persons; the 
young man was forcibly secured, while Miss Hamot, amid 
screams for aid, was forced into a hack close at hand, wih 
the loss of her bonnet and other articles of clothing, and then 
ison. That boat appears to have been in readiness for the 
luke, with lights extinguished. 
Chase was immediately given in the U. S. Revenue Cutter, 
and the steamboat Thomas Jefferson was got under way as 
speedily as possible; but for the darkness it was impossible 
ts discever the course taken by the fugitive boat. 
The Madison was not fully in a condition for sea, 
only part of her buckets in, and but little wood on board. 
Hence Bristol is supposed to have pushed across the lake 
for Canada. 

The affair seems to have made quite a stir at Erie; and 
from the respectability ofthe parties, and the novelty of using 


little sensation here. 
We can hardly credit the fact that Capt. B. would. have 


tothe opinion that it may turn out a mere ‘ Gretna Gree’ 
business after all. [Buffalo Advertiser, 





CANADA. 
Extract of a letter dated Toronto, March 31, 
**** Lount and Mathews, two principal Jeaders in the lae 
rebellion, when arraigned for their offences, pleaded guilty, 
and were sentenced to-the gallows on tho 12th of Apnh- 
The Reformers addressed the new Governor, Sir GeorgéAr- 
thur, to impress on him the policy of extending the_poyl 
clemency to them, and others; but his answer is any thing 
but favorable. Possibly he may have considered that thew 
petitioners were as guilty as the 140 prisoners under. arret 
Mr. Joseph, former Secretary of Sir F. Head, and Col. Site 
chan, Military Secretary, have been continued in office y 
him. The address was hurried on, or, as I have no douk, 
there would have been many thousand signatures. The 
ries, so called in contradistinction to others, are 88 or 
noyed at the appuintment of so confirmed a radical as 
Durham ever has been, and at the pacific tone of the 
Government ; for they wanted sndly to have the thres 
the border loafers, who have done us so much mischief, 
April 3.—Sutherland was found ruilty, and will bee 
cuted forthwith. ne 
Flour and Wheat are scarce. Exchange on London #™ 
8 1-2 premium; do. on New-York, 3 to 4 per cent 
York and and other United States notes unsalables 








Ohio, has declined the office of Canal Commissioner of that 
State. Gov. Vance has appointed Wm. H. Price, Esq. in 
his stead. 





An important Temperance movement.—The Legislature 
of Massachusetts, the most numerous deliberative body in the 
United States, the popular branch containing 600, and the 
Senate 40, passed in the former House by a vote of 229 to 
106, the bill to prohibit the sale of ardent spirits, in less quan- 
tities. than fifteen gallons, except by licensed apothecaries 


United States Bank (scarce)—1 to 2 per cent. Perel 
A 





Red River Raft.—The Little Rock (Arkansas) 
of March 26th, states positively that two steamboats 
up Red River through the passage cut througt! 
great raft of fallen timber by the indefatigable United 
snag extractor, Captain Shreeve, and his steamboats. 
of the boats arrived as high as Fulton, March 13th, 
with merchandize for Hempstead Co. Arkansas. 


St. Louis elected Whig charter officers at its rcet , 






















to the Banks to the amount of seven or eight millions, to aid 





and physicians, for,medicinal purposes or the use of manu- 
factures and the arts. : (Star. 


tion. It was always of Whig politics. 


driven down to the harbor, where she was on board the Ma 


purpose, with steam up, and forthwith pushed out intoth — 





a steamboat of 700 tons on such an enterprise, together wih | 
the attendant circumstances, have caused it to excite'soie | 


pursued such a suicidal course as this, and incline somewhat | 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


The packet ship Montreal, from London, arrived yeste- 
day, bringing dates to the 9th ult. There is but liule news 
of impertance, either from England or the Continent. 

The price of cotton has again, declined a shade but the 

continues firm. 
oa has been reprimanded by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, for the ‘scandal’ uttered in a political 
harangue to which we alluded in our last. He appears to 
have treated the matter with perfect contempt, and took oc- 
casion to observe that individually the sentence of the House 
was of but little importance to him. é 

Abill introduced by Ministers on the subject of Parlia- 

mentary Elections has been defeated in the Commons by the 
large majority of 65. In the same body, an important di- 
vision bad taken place on the motion ta represent to her 
Majesty that “ the open defiance of her Majesty’s lawful au- 
thority in the Provinces of Upper and Luwer Canada, and 
the necessity of suppressing rebellion by force of arms, and 
of suspending the Constitutional Government of Lower Cen- 
ada, are in a great degree attributable to the want of fore- 
sight and energy on the part of her Majesty’s confidential 
servants, and to the ambiguous, dilatory and irresolute course 
which they have pursued in respect to the affairs of Canada 
since their appointment to office.” This was defeated by a 
ministerial majority of 29. 

From France and Spain the news is not important. 

The U. S. Frigate Constitution arrived at Lisbon on the 
19th of February, having previously touched at Cadiz. 

The Montreal has brought out about £600,000 in specie. 
The money market in England still appears unsettled, and 
the fall in our rates of exchange had excited much attention. 


Mr. Jaudon, the Agent of the Bank of the U. States, has 
been enabled to proposed to effect a monetary operation which 
could nothave been attempted but for its existing circumstan- 
ces. Itis however, satisfactory that the Bank of the U. S. 
is in a condition to redeem the bonds which would fall due 
on the first day of April, according to the terms of the follow- 
ing notice, which has caused some degree of sensation. 

“ BONDS OF THE BANK UF THE UNITSD STATES.” 

“ Holders of the bonds of the Bank of the United States, 
due on the lst of April next, are hereby informed that they 
may receive the amount, under a discount of three per cent. 
per annum for the unexpired time, on presentation at the 
agency of the said Bank, No. 52, Old Broad street. between 
the hours of 12 ard 3 o'clock. S. Jaupon. 

“ March 2, 1838," 

By the preceding, the agent of the United States, by the 
aid of his meltings of the bills given for cottons and state se- 
curities, has succeeded in giving a coleur-de-rose aspect tothat 
particular description of security. 

Loxpoxy, March 5.—The commercial advices from the 
United States are of a more desponding character than those 
received by the Jast packet. The pressure for money had in- 
creased with the want of confidence, the banks continued to 
give way, and the prospect of a general resumption of specie 
payments appeared to be equally distant as by the furmerac- 
counts. 

The agitation of the Sub-Treasury scheme in congress ap- 
pears also to have caused a considerable fa!l in all kinds of 
American stocks. 

London, March 2—This afternoon th following custom- 
ary notice, in anticipation of the shutting of the books during 
the payment of the April dividends, was posted at the dis- 
count office of the Bank of England :— 

“ Bank or EnNGLanp, March 1, 1838.” 

“The Governur and Company of the Bank of Kugland 
hereby give notice that on and after this day they will be 
ready to receive applications for loans, upon the deposit of 
approved bills of exchange, not having more than six months 
to run; such loans tobe repaid on or before the 11th of April 
next, at the rate of 34 per cent. per annum, and tobe for sums 
of not less than £2,600 each.” 

This notice, it is expected, will have the effect of keeping 
money easy fur some time, so far as the quantum of supply 
and demand is considered. 


A number of Agents from the U. States have been actively 
engaged in Paris, London, Amsterdam and other large cities 
in purchasing up specie, and the amount to be shipped is 

i immense. This, we trust, will in some degree 
Telieve the Banks, and hasten a return to specie payments. 
QUEEN VICTORIA AND LORD ELPHINSTONE. 
From the Londvn Court Journal. 

Rumor of the Week.—The curiosity and interest of the cir. 
cles have once more been connected with the fortunes of a 
#@ personage. whose mission to the East was, as it willbe 
» very confidently re to arise from a desire 
quarter to remove him from the presence of one 
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tainly receives considerable confirmation from the rumor ot 
the pust week—il, indeed, the rumor do not turn out to have 
its origin in the original report, a point upon which we ex- 
press ourselves incompetent to decide. ‘Truly or falsely, we 
know not—but it.is rumored that absente, that severest test 
of ‘love, has in the present case produced any thing re her 
than the desired effect upon one of the parties at least. Offi- 
cial etiquette rendering his prolonged absence as indispensa- 
ble as irksome, the young and noble inamorato bas, according 
to the very general rumor in the cireles to which we ullude, 
dispatched a confidential friend to England with a packet to 
which not-a little of romantic interest is attached—for it is 
said to contain not only the ussual missive of an absent lover, 
in the form of protesting and imploring epistles, but also a 
ring given to-him long since, with a pledge not very dissi:nilar 
to that which accompanied the ring given by Queen Elizabeth 
to'the unfortunate Exsex. In short—for it is of, no use to 
mince the matter—it is said that no commands or entreaties 
could induce the noble person to leave England on his impor- 
tant command, until, at an interview -before his departure, 
the lady gave him this ring, with the assurance that whatever 
request should accompany his return of it should be granted 
after the occurrence of an event which has occurred much 
earlier than either of the parties at the time anticipated.— 
The ring and its accompanying request have reached the 
fair hand of her who gave the former, though it would seem 
that’so many and such serious difficulties were purposely in- 
terposed, that the fairand persevering,Ambassadress only suc 
ceeded in her purpose by resorting’to suuatagem. It is, of 
course, impossible to do more than merely guess at the con- 
tents of the letter which enclosed this new ring of romance, 
bnt those who are the best qualified to guess correctly are the 
most positive in predicting that the absent lover will have no 
reason to complain that absence has been injurious to him, 
and that it will not be long ere a most interesting announce- 
ment will make his title a history ‘familiar as household 
words,” to millions to whom, at present, his very existence 
is unknown, What truth there is in this rumor we know 
not; time will show. 


Foreign Literature. 

Number of Newspapers printed in the World.—A Ger- 
man paper says: ln Spain, there are 12 newspapers ; Portu- 
gal, 17; Switzerland, 36; Belgium, 62; Denmark, 80; Aus- 
tria, 82; Russia and Poland, 84; Holland, 150; Great Bri- 
tain, 280; Prussia, 288; other Germanic States, 308; Aus- 
| tralia, 9; Africa, 12; Asia, 27; United States,.1200 ; Up- 

per Canada, 80; Lower Canada, 10. 

Autographs.—A sale of the autographs belonging to M. 
de Muutmerque, has just taken place at Paris. The auto- 
graph of Boileau sold tor 170 francs: that of Fenslon tor 110 
francs; !.afontaine’s for 330; Racine’s 175; Torquate Tas- 
so’s brought 400 francs. 

In Paris, there is a periodical devoted to the subject of 
chess—an amusement which is every day becoming more of 
a favorite. 

Bulwer has announced himself as author of the new and 
most successful play, * The Lady of Lyons.’ Itis said that 
he has also a Comedy in hand. 

Dickens (Boz) has issued a prospectus for a new. work, to 
be entitled ‘ The Life and Adventures: of Nicholas Nicleby,’ 
which, it is said, w.]l be quite equal to the * Pickwick Club.’ 
Frazer’s Magazine wiil resume ‘its portrait gallery of liter- 
ary characters, and give a full length of Mr..William Moles- 
worth, M. P. Nimrod resumes his ‘Anatomy of Gaming.’ 
There is a 4th chapter of the humorous Yellowplush corres- 
pondence, and Dr. Maginn gives a Homeric ballad. 


Westmacott has totally given up the Age newspaper. He 
bought it for £100, and it is a property now worth £40,000. 
It remains in the interest of Bunn, of Drury Lane Theatre. 
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Tae New-Yorker is published in two forms—the Folio, or the 
common newspaper form, every Saturday morning, on 4 large impe- 
rial shect, at ‘'hree Dollars per annum, or Five Dollars for two copies. 
As a further inducemeut to uuiting in subscriptions, five copies will 
be sent for Ten Dollars remitted absolutely in advance, and any 
larger number in proportion. 
The Quarto edition is issued every, Saturday evening, on a larger 
and finer sheet, intended expressly for binding. Each number con- 
tainssixteen large pages of three columus each, including a page of 
Popular Music, and excluding advertisements. It forms two ample 
volumes of 432 pages each per annum, and is afforded at Four Dol- 
larsayear. Threé copies, however, will be sent for Ten Dollars; 
and Five Dollars remitted free of charge will be credited eighteen | 
months. Subscriptions are respectfully solicited. 
H. GREELEY & CO. rs, 

No. 127 Nassau-st. New-York. 

Specimen copies cheerfully forwarded when required. 











OrTe Subscribers who ively in advance, 
oar price is henceforth $2. for the Folie and $3 
50 the Quarto edition. 
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in whose weifare all of us are concerned. That report cer- j 


THEATRES. 

Tue Parx.—The “ Siege of Rochelle,” a new opera by Balff, which 
lias been for some weeks in preparation, was performed for the first 
time on Monday last. The house was crowded to excess, and altho’ 
the audience lavished much applause upon, certain parts of the 
plece, yet, asa whole, we cannot say that it was entirély successful. 
Most of the music is complex and heavy, and altogethér too. scientific 
to be popular bere. In the production of this piece the manager bas 
brought into requisition the whole musical force of the theatre.— 
Madame Caradori takes the lead, and in place of some of the original 
music has introduced two songs which do not belong to the Opera.— 
The plot is uninteresting, but to compensate for this agreat variety 
of splendid scenery and decorations have been introduced, which 
alone will well repay the price of admission. 

Little Hill, the best representative of Yankee characters that has 
ever appeared upon the stege, commenced his engagement on Tues- 
day last. He was warmly greeted by quite ar ag 
of his admirers, whom, as usual, he kept in a roar of laughter from 
the rising to the falling of the curtain. 

The Mavager has in preparation and will soon produce a ballet 
called “ The Dew-Drop, or La Sy!phide,” in which Mde. Lecompte 
willappear. It is spoken of as a most brilliant affair. 

NaTionaL.—Notwitbstanding the political excitement which raged 
throughout the city, this theatre was completely filled at Mr. Van- 
denhoff's Benefit on Thursday night. He appear: das Luke in Mas- 
singer's play of Riches, and as Cardinal Woolsey in Henry VIIL— 
parts which were sustained with great effect, notwithstanding the in- 
disposition under which Mr. V is labering. 
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PARK THEATRE. 

Monpay Eventnc—Last night but 2 of Madame Caradori Allan 
and Mr. Brough’s engag will be pr d The Siege of Ro- 
chelle. To conclude with High, Low, Jack and the Game. 

Tvespay—Mr. Hill's Benefit. 

Wenpvespay—Last night of Mademe Caradori Allan and Mr, 
Brough’s engagement—The Sirge of Rochelle and the Deep, Deep Sea. 

Tuurspay—Ist night of the engagement of La Petite Augusta— 
The Dew Drop, or The Sylphide : The Syiph, La Petite Augusta, 

Frivay—Benefit of Madame Caradori Allan. 

Sarurpay—2d night of La Petite Augusta—The Dew Drop, or The 
Sylphide. 
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TO TEACHERS, OR GENTLEMEN DISPOSED TO TEACH. 

Mr, J.Onvitie Tayvor, Professor of Public Instruction in the N. 
Y. University, will commence, on the first day of May next, a Course 
of Lectures in the University, onthe Art of Teaching, and on the se- 
veral branches of knowledge which should be taught in Elementary 
or Common Schools. 

Price of admission to the couree, which will continue for the term 
of six months, will be $10. There will be ove lecture one hour long, 
and one recitation of one hour’s length, each day. 


At the close of the six months’ instruction, a school, paying at least 
$30 per month and board, will be provided by the Professor for each 
student who has attended the course. 

The only expense, except the $10 referred to above, to which the 
students will be subjected while attending these Lectures, will be 
that of board and washing, which will be $2,25 per week only. 

Application must be made to Mr. J. Orville Taylor, New-York, be- 
fore the first of May next. But 50 students will be admitted. 

March 31. 3t 








FAarcied, 

On tie 4th inst. by Elder I. N. Walter, Mr. Charles H. Holland to 
Miss Caroline Eaton, both of Boston. 

On the 5th inst. by the same, Mr. Adam Peale to Miss Phebe Ann 
Mandeville, both of this city. 

Qu the 5th, by His Honor the Mayor, Mr, D. J. Bartine to Henri- 
etta, daughter of George Wetsell, Esq. 

On Sunday evening last, by Rev. T’. Remington, Henry Rackett 
to Rachel Ann Leggate. 

On Tuesday, by Rev. Andrew Starks, John Maxwell to Miss He- 
len Aitken. 

At New-Hartford, on Tuesday last, by the Rev. Mr, Searll, Mr.H. 
P. Hastings of this city, to Miss Mary E. Sandford of the former 
place. 





Died, 

On the 5th inst. John Leary, aged 30 years. 

Same day, Elizabeth, wife of John J. Goll, 31. 

On the 6th, Susan Fina, 27. 

Oa the 5th, Walter S. aged 4; and on the 6th, Josephine, aged 3— 
only children of Samson Rocco. 

On Saturday last, Mrs. Sasan Barnes, 63. 

Same day, Henry, son of A. L. Sands, 3. 

Ou Sunday, Octavia, daughter of Octavius Longworth, 4. 

Same day, Sarah Ann, wife of Dr. Alfred. Wagstaff. 

Also, James O'Brien, 27. 





On Monday, Margaret Ahern, 32. 
Also, Martin W. B. infant son of Conrad A. Ten Eyck. 
Also, Evelina. daughter of the late Robert Manly. 
On Tuesday, Mrs. Huldah Johnson, 46. 
Also, Henry Collins, 43. 
| Also, at Brooklyn, Mrs. Elizabeth Spence, 65. 

On Wednesday, Capt. Hamlet Fairchild, 66. 
Also, Edward A. son of Timothy Woodruff, 4. 
At Mercereau’s Ferry, Staten Island, on 7th inst. Capt. Ephraim 
Clark, a soldier of the last war with Great Britain — 
At Hudson, 6th inst. Amelia. A. daughter of Jarvis Webster, Esq. 
of Philadelphia—18.. 
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A BALLAD:—COMPOSED BY GEORGE O. FARMER. 
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WHESCE comest thou, oh Wind? thy voice is low, 

And sad, and full of mournful cadences : 

Oh, tell me, for thy melancholy symphonies 
Have touched my heart: hast been where frowning Wo 
Sitteth lone watcher by the poor man’s bed? 

And didst thou catch his low sepulchral groan, 

And through the unhinged door make dreary moan, 
Tossing the hair upon his restless head ? 

Or hast thou been ’mid southern wild-flowers straying, 

Where sweet waves sing unto the quiet stars, 

And laughing fountains are for ever playing ? 

Perchance the captive, through his dungeon bars, 
Has heard thee sighing, and has sighed for home, 
With all its balmy dells, and rills of flashing foam. 

Utica, N.Y. Feb. 1838. 


THE MERRY HEART.—sy u. nu. mitman. 


I WOULD not from the wise require 
The lumber of their learned lore ; 
Nor would I from the rich desire 
A single counter of their store. 
For I have ease, and I have bealth, 
And I have spirits light as air ; 
And, more than wiscom—more than wealth, 
A merry heart, that laughs at care. 


Like other mortals of my kind, 

I’ve struggled for Dame Fortune's favor ; 
And sometimes have been half inclined 

To rate her for her ill behavior. 
But Life was short—I thought it folly 

To lose its muments in despair ; 
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So slipped aside from melancholy, 
With merry heart, that laughed at care. 


Turned all my mirth to lonely sighs, 

And quite subdued my better reason. 
Yet ’twas but love could make me grieve, 
And love, you know,’s a reason fair ; 

And much improved, as I believe, 
The merry heart, that laughed at care. 


So now, from idle wishes clear, 
I make the good I may not find; 
Adown the stream I gently steer, 
And shift my sail with every wind. 
And half by nature, half by reason, 
Can still with pliant heart prepare 
The miod, attuned to every season, 
The merry heart, that laughs at care. 


Yet, wrap me in your sweetest dream, 
Ye social feelings of the mind ! 

Give, sometimes give, your sunny gleam, 
And let the rest good humor find. 

Yes, let me hail welcome give 
To every joy my lot may share ; 

And ple and pleasing let me live, 
With merry heart, that laughs at care. 





Tue Hunprep Larogst Citizs in THE WorRLD.—A re- 
cent German publication gives the following curious calcule- 
tion respecting the hundred most populous cities in the world: 
—These are Jeddo in Japan, 1,630,000 inhabitants; Pekin, 
1,500,000; London. 1,500,000; Hans Ichen, 1,000,000; 
Calcutta, 900,000; Paris, 900,000; Madras, 816,000; Nan- 
kin, 800,000; Congo Ischeen, 800,000; Werst Chans, 600,- 
000 ; Constantinople, 490,000 ; Benares, 530,000 ; Kio, 520,- 
000 ; Su Ischam, 497,000; Houngh Ischem, 500,000; New 
York, 300,000; Philadelphia, 200,000. The fortieth in the 


list is Berlin, containing 190,000, and the last Bristol, 89,000. ' pies for $15. 
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For the New-Y¥orker. And once, ’tis true, two witching eyes Among the hundred cities, three contain a million and a half, 
SONNET. Surprised me in a luckless season ; one upwards of a million, nine from half a million to a million, 


twenty-three from two hundred thousand to five hundred 
thousand, fifty-six from one to two hundred thousand, and six 
fromeighty-seven thousand to one hundred thousand. Ofthere 
hundred cities, 58 are in Asia, and 32 in Europe—of which 
4 are in Germany, 4 in France, 5 in Italy, 8 in England, and 
3 in Spain.—The remaining ten are divided between Africa 
and America. 





SONNET IN A CHURCHYARD. 

I sTanp beside the grave where years long past 
The first-borr of my love was lowly laid— 
Beside the stone on which in tears was paid 

The tribute of my tenderness. How fast 

——- of Time has _ <a amie es | { the last 

at yet still li , formless and decayed, 
Tell i. the roan nor worth, nor how long stayed 

Upon this upper earth, a being cast 

In Nature’s loveliest mould! Still, still remain 
Those records in a heart which Time defies, 

Whose sorrow yet is green: dust will it turn, 

Like that o’er which it broods, before the chain 





Of Memory is broken. When it dies, f 
O may it mingle in the self-same urn! Bentley. 
Hetcut or Waves.—An attempt was made some months 


since, in the Northern Seas, to measure the height of te 
waves when under the influence of a heavy swell, ’ 
a violent storm. The mean result was forty feet. : 
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